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October 7 





Abigail, however much of her heart was reduced to ashes. | slightly unwholesome, on silver hairs and evening clouds— 
Tom's inspired speech kindled some sparks on the cold altar ; | more le than invigorating to their subjects, and whose 
and the briefest sojourn in the Scotch Highlands had been a/| estimation of middle life in women is singularly opposed to 
favourite vision with Abigail as a girl, when many a time | the rich fruitfulness and mellow brilliance of autumn in the 
she had exhausted a!l her girlish weapons on her father to| natural world. They are addressed for the most part to sin- 
its realization. Even Mrs. Howe wished she could | gle women, but some married women appropriate them. She 
ve laid aside thirty years of her life, with their correspond- | was working at an embroidery ot a jacket for herself, now 
ing weight and stiffaces, and run away to scramble among | that Jack and Joe were too big for tunics, aud she was feeling 
scenes of which she bad read in her youth, when Ashley had | an old woman,—twice as old as Mrs. Howe, and that might 
heard of the poems of Mr. Scott, and the novels of the Great | be the reason age, which sat so lightly on a, e- 
Unknown. punt her daughter. She was thinking of the journey into 
If Tom were to write his business letters at all that night| Lancashire which Tom had left her that morning to take. He 
Tom, like all fellows fertile in resource, was desultory in his | had parted from her in the most off-hand manner ; he was 
habits) he must go. He —— to the last, alone with Abi-| engrossed with the new machinery he desired to introduce 
gail, after the two had subsided into stillness in the twilight | into the Factory; he was more and more wedded to his trade: 
of the long June day, as if they also felt that “rest is sweet” | worldliness must be inseparable from bee | married Eng- 
at the very height of their jubilee. lishmen, when it had so crept and encroached on Tom that 
Abigail ‘had been carried away in spirit by her willing | he was the most zealous business man in Ashley. She was 
bridegroom, but now she was relapsing into the dreaminess | thinking of the boys ; and glancing round, she saw for the first 
of the last week—not the sunny mist of the most ordinary | time they had Jeft a litter of chips of wood and bits of string 
young bride, loving and loved, who is standing with her foot | (what did boys always find to do with string ?), since morning, 
On so radiant a threshold that she looks round amazed and | on the carpet, and rung for Dorothy—Dorothy taking her own 
n, to ask can the old world of sin and sorrow go on| time to answer the bell, to remove it. Since Jack and Joe 
creaking and groaning in its old irreparable ruts, when she is | had gone to the grammar-school they had grown rough and 
to be married to her lover in three days? but the bewildered | rude; and though they came to her yet with all their grie- 
breaking up of apathy, the smarting of old wounds, the tardy | vances, they seemed to consider, justly, their enjoyments out 
gathering of clouds of doubt and dismay. of her way. They carried the eager chronicles of their games 
Tom Prior spoke at that moment with the pathetic ming- | and expleits to their harassed, busy father ; and she knew that 
ling of humility and vanity which is so intensely human. He | this would ne oD pa by year till she should sit apart from 
been 
























asked no profession of regard from her before, he had | her sons, unless God sent them suffering and weakness, which, 
satisfied with her simple “yes” to the generous ardour | might He in his mercy forbid! It was altogether natural, in- 

of his wooing, her simplest declaration of good-will. His eyes | nocent, inevitable that they should go amongst and grow 
had sparkled and his heart had leapt on the faintest suspicion | like boys, but she could have wished they continued 
that she admired him, and was drawn to him. But now, on|longer babies. They were so much her own then, and such 
the spur of the moment, impelled by an irresistible longing, | pretty, attractive little darlings. Their walks, their frocks, 
he put it to her, “ You like me better than you liked him, fine | their diet, their play, had been such thorough occupations. 
fellow as he is, now, to night, Abigail ?” She had been happier and busier then, and not so often ailing. 
Abigail shrank back, and her voice was low and trembled | But, of course, their babyhood could not last for ever—their 
when she answered him. progress could not be delayed ; she was not so miserable a 
mother as to have sought it really, though the lads now be- 
per owes much more to their papa and the Rector, to cook 
and Dorothy for the nursery dinners and the toilette, and in 
the last instance also to the best Ashley tutor. But if the 
boys had been girls their influence and companionship would 
have endured a lifetime. Mrs. Humphrey Bingham had 
girls as well as boys—a wise, arch little woman, who already 
sat with precocious demurene’s and restrained vivacity by her 
mother in the carriage, tripped out with m 
delivering them far more intelligently than the footman, and 
would soon save her mother a wonderful proportion of the 


“I was never going to be married to him in three days, 
Tom. He never si with his arm around me as as you are 
standing. He once clasped me in his arms, when we neither 
of us thought what he was about, but it was only fora mo- 
ment, never again. Iam to be your wife in three days, by 
my own free will, with—yes—with all myheart. But 1 warn 
ee Tom, I don’t think I have so much heart as you have. 

only thing that frightens me about you, sir, is your big, 
noble, warm heart, which 1 don’t half deserve.” She cried 
for a moment on his breast, after she had been laughing just 
before. “Ofcourse I could never feel in the same way to 
Humphrey Bingham that I feel to my dear, good, clever lover 
and bridegroom, Tom.” 

Such was the tle answer for which the manly, gentle 
fellow was grateful; but was he satisfied? He had the uner- 
ring intuition of love, could he be satisfied ? 


Chapter 1IT.—Ten Years After. 
In Tom Prior’s drawing-room, surrounded by the modern 
el ce of white watered walls, ebony-wood, and 
sea-green liker a marine cave than a rose bower, Mrs. 
Prior, a ten years’ old wife, sat in a low chair reading by the 
which competed successfully with the April sunshine and 
spring wind without. 

Her hankering afier matronly shawls had been rewarded, 
or punished, by having a shaw! to wear for a perpetuity—at 
her hearth as well as in the streets or on the roads round 
Ashley. Mrs. Prior was an invalid, and was enveloped in a 
soft, warm shawl—white, from a lurking, lingering, woman! 
inclipatioa to what was most becoming. Her face had still 
the nameless sweetness and charm which remains in some 
faces when the beauty of form and colour is gone or going; 
but it wasa worn, slightly pinched face for a woman of thirty, 
and the effect was increased by the old bright adornment of 
her hair being put quite away under a half handkerchief of 
lace, as if the hands were too weary to dress it and had done 
with the vanities of life. Something curious and subtle might 
be written on the connexion between the health and sickness 
of a woman's mind and her treatment of what St. Paul calls 
her glory. It was not asa mere phrase that the maidens of 
old tragic ballads so often sang— 

Nae mair I'll kaim my yellow hair. 

About Mrs. Prior’s invalidism her native town of Ashley was 
comfortably agreed. Mrs. Prior had sunk into a poor, selfish, 
sickly creature. Tom Prior was a lost man; a poor young- 

—in spite of his hairs—slim fellow, who slaved 
for his famil yp A his fate before the world, 
always g his acquaintances that Mrs. Prior was getting 
stronger, walked to and from the factory with his great boys 
hanging upon him as if he were the mother, while the mother 
dawdled and nursed herself at home with her two idle and 
spoiled servants, when everybody knew that Tom Prior could 
not afford to keep even two servants. And it ht be all 
very well for Humphrey Bingham to speak of the Factory as 
& bagatelle, and to propose throwing it up, but badly paying 
as it was it must be a matter of life and death to Tom Prior, 
who was too manly to live dependent on his wife’s small for- 
tune, and who had nothing else between him and a manager's 
situation, or a situation of any kind, which he might have to 
© Xt the same time the Ashley public was i 

same time pu wasina h to 
kill off Mrs. Prior, and ~y= appointed her phen bang 


Not a second wife with a deal more money or a great 
deal more energy,—but Mrs. Prior’s mother, ) Po owe, 









though a great house and guests were no burden to Mrs. 


one of those gentle, 
who would long follow her mother’s footsteps, look up to 
lean upon her, with a faith and devotion which create what 
they believe in. 






to the sound, that cough unformed as it was yet, would have 
spoilt his ease. 








incipient cold on her, by a succession of premoni 
one of her 


entering immediately. 


all the morning.”—Tom came in directly, and shut the door. 






better put off the journey for a day. You see there is 
little the matter with me, for I have walked back and 
my bag from the station.” 
















smal! matter of how she had received him. 







in his talk, in a high fever. 


tient in serious illn t happens se with some women. 














struck down speechless, and sfter a few hours’ 


fering. Abigail might be thankful that 
was of a different 


dw hofad constern: pend udden! 
all the rosiness she could carry with her from Church Street, te caer ond Os dole tee fomili , 


stopped in its activity and laid down in the 


her son-in-law's house, and then her indepen 
would be a windfall to poor Tom Prior. 
Tom Prior had never contemplated the advan of his 
py ye ET The 
ex air 0 ing and w: 
el away. Nevertheless, the Ashley public chened aan 


ful for anything. 







poured down her cheeks. 








I would give every sbill 
and see him wel 
good son to me.” 


ling you had in the 





to shops, | Occasions he announced he was better, they were bef — 


burden ofa great house and the entertainment of guests— | better, and Abigail could no more have rested than she eould 


Humphrey. And there was another little girl at the Hanger, | fully and self-forgetfully on his sick-bed, 
Y thos , Buileless, fair little jchildren, likest angels, The very little boys felt this ; and Joe con 
er, 


Abigail read, worked, and thought, and occasionally | Jack did when they had chilblains 
coughed, so that had Tom Prior ro as sensitive as Hum-| them, or they had gum-boil, and not go on wanias Se then 
phrey Bingham to a cough, and had he not been accustomed | 2d the Factory people 80 ia bed. 


Abigail was surprised to hear Prior’s knock at the door, fol- | in the Factory, and were prepared to help the manager to pay 
lowed by bis voles in the hall, when be bed left her in the the hands if he would allow wel, 
morning with the intention of taking the down train to Lan- , 
cashires There was no need for her rising and going to the | bear ped medd yl ne ie’ell, easia, com’ort a 
dvor to investigate the reason of his return, when she L- - an _ - — him, we will do all we at to get rs 
ous of be bad colds, probably bron onchitle of pleurisy, let us share his work. 

me le might have made him change mind and come 
back ; he was always forgetful and slightly Bohemian in his | Wrst—and were the to a that poor Tom Prior, 
ways, though a steady, hard-working fellow after his kind. Miss 
Presently, he turned the door-handle and looked in without | little maid to the 


“ Please, Tom, come in at once, and don’t keep me in the | ecovery, though the symptoms were formidable. 
draught,” said Abigail, plaintively. “I have been sneezing Winkworth, 


“TI did not feel very well myself, il. As you are |“ Mr. Prior has not 
sneezing perhaps the Seater pe —~x-. - to do with it,” | doing himself, and he has not been taking sufficient rest and 
he added, with an involuntary shiver ; “but I thought I had | refresh 


Abigail got up instantly, 1t was strange news to hear Tom | had been absorbed in business, , 

Prior say he did not feel very well, and there he was white | bad always thought it the love of business which comes tos 
and weary, through his screen of hair, leaning against the | 0 with years, when he has done with the fancies and fo 
door. She had no reason to suppose there was anything far | Of youth; and some envy of Humphrey Bingham’s prosperity, 
wrong with him, though he tacitly admitted that he was not with the fact that it rendered Hump 

t for business, and allowed her to send for Dr. Winkworth | Partner. 

to put him to rights, while, he was explaining away his ill- oeveed ty . his rest and refreshment, and somet 
ness, as if he were apologising for disturbing her with it; but - 
it struck her curiously that she would repent all her life the | busy he had not come home to dinner, near as 


Before night Tom Prior lay flushed, panting, and rambling | Vented it. vey Sym to give himself up to business it 
Abigail, in her thirty years of life, had never nursed ope certainly (as if she ond held a m 
; er 


younger child was born, and his case had been such as to pre- 
clude the alternations of hope and fear. Mr. Howe had been 
le against 
the Gentty torpor, he had been mercifully spared suf. | Where his o 

husband’s illness | resisted Nbetind him it his 
character; but as she sat and gazed in blank |8he had aided and b put ¢ 


occasional. 
y, her father had died just after the Oe ee 


helplessness, and heard first with the pang, which the pang 
of no other calamity but that of death itself can surpass, the 
reasonable voice unreasonably disclosing to the idlest ears its 
jealously-guarded secrets, she did not know how to be thank- 


Mrs. Howe arrived, hurrying to be of use, and to ascertain 
the extent of the evil. She was taken aback by the spectacle 
she met, and as Tom was dozing and did not see her, the tears | ‘ 


“ Poor fellow, he has worked so hard and been so worried. 
ms! have in the world to relieve him 
lagain. Yes, Abigail, your Tom has been a 


“ What did you mean, mamma, about Tom ha been 
shill he world 


“Oh, my dear, I meant particular, except that no 
doubt Tom has Saveens ele like other men, which 
men like our Tom bear on their own own broad 
that his back was ever very broad, poor fellow—and don't 
—_ - their wives’ weak shoulders, especially if they are ail. 

ng 

“ Do they not? Is that right ?” inquired Abigail, with sharp 
pain, awakened out of a dream. 
“ Oh, my dear, don’t distress yourself. I did not mean that 
he had run into debt, nothing of the kind. I never heard of 
such a thing.” 
Mn mind, mamma; I have more to distress mysed/ 
about.” 
x... had got the sum of the information she had ex. 
ae ant er te = aaa of his business, 
8 to her. He spoke incessantly 
working away at his accounts, going over and over again the 
accustomed din the Factory with an earnestness ani 
eagerness which contrasted broadly with his incapacity ani 
inertness. His raving was as pure as the prattle of a child 
he never said a word which could hurt a human being 
when he broke her heart by running up accounts, comparing 
invoices, weighing bales, examining frames, arranging that s 
lace should be kept for an old woman who had been a worker 

her young days; and Bill Cobb should have his full wages, 
@ man’s d must be buried ; the was in real 
trouble this time, well, it might sober him. Sometimes he re. 
ferred to his father’s experience in the office, and established 
a hereditary connexion with the Factory. He said it all ix 
a matter of fact, cheerful voice, only waxing hoarse and h 
with much speaking and failing strength. He never alluded 
to Cmppeltnens or anxiety, smothering and strangling then 
to the last. He had his work to do, and he did it, lying there, 
as busily as ever he had done it in the counting-house or the 
Factory. If he were to die, Abigail would say of him, he hai 
died as truly at his post as a sailor at the helm, or a soldier o1 
the breach. For sitting there, watching Tom Prior’s 
and words, the haowieles came irresistibly to Abigail, tha 
they contained the reflection of a devoted career, the essence 
of manliness, He did not oy ene directly rel: 
though Abigail knew him to a reverent, believing man; 
but the wHole tenor of his business talk was ; 
dence of a life spent in aiming at duty, a commentary on th 
—_. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.” 

Tom Prior was not always unconscious, he would recognis 
Abigail, Mrs. Howe, the nurse provided for him. On thes 
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a fuss about him; were they looki 
Abigail lie down. Bad asit was to hear this when he was no 









have danced, it was not so bad as to have him toiling man. 
filed to oe. 


with a girlish burst of tears which smeared his 
face almost as black as his hands, he wished 
cry oh dear, and say he could not bear it, 

and nurse put the bottle on 




















when he was | 
Could mamma not stop him, and tell him that Jack and Jo 
had made up their minds to spend all the Saturday afternoon 







“ We must let alone w, my dears; he cannot 















Dr. Winkworth, and the other doctors who saw Tom at the 














was dangerously ill, and to the warings to send their 
back area gate, with their compliments, ani 

please how was Mr. Prior? twice a day—were noe ee 
not ee = = Dr. Lewis, but “tall, 
com map whom it t | 
or be “been using himself w [ be bas Unaee 
































ment; the consequence is, he has made our office tes 

times more difficult and doubtful.” 

Abigail looked back, that aching looking back, to ascertait 

all the recklessness of which he and’she been guilty. Toa 
i she had known that, bat se 





























more of a 6! 


Lately Tom had gone to the after dinner, t 








far on into the night. bajpon was Ve! 
but had a sandwich sent to the office. Abigail had never 


his own affair. had never dreamt of injury to his 
y of illness). 


, bat Abigail bel 
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likely, though Abigail had resisted Tom’s 
tices, Tom, with his horror of milksops, and his dog; 
wn ease and comfort were concerned, would 
and overcome her; but Abigail had not resisted his, 














il had not had any conception of such sudden and tet 
~ ar ge tant y 
for his ignorance - 
low an ha wen. Her own illnesses had all consisted of 
and irritation 
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most suspicious; it w 
frightened at its own noise; a 
it drops crisply to the earth will put it to flight, and I have 
often lost a whole morning’s patient work by the cracking of 
a dead twig which has snapped under the epring of some 
squirrel. Then it has the best eye in the world—an eagle’s is 
a fool to it; it never makes a mistake. A deer or hare will 
stop to gaze for a moment to satisfy itself gs to what it has 
seen, but the turkey never speculates, never wonders; suspi- 
cion of puts it to imuiediate flight, and if it dues catch 
sight of am enemy it knows right well what it is.” 

My friend 8.’s implements were few and simple; his rifle 
and his “caller,” the latter made from the smaller ot the two 
bones in the middle joint of a hen turkey’s wing. With it he 

he could “ beat a turkey talking his own language ;” 
and during the two years I stayed with him he never failed to 
kill turkeys whenever he went after them. 

On our way to the forest the morning that S, had promised 
to show me how to call up a turkey, he told me that though 
he killed a great many in the early autumn, when they were 
not fully grown, as weil as scores through the “ fall” months, 
when he hunted them with his trained turkey dogs, yet that 
he liked better. to call upa crafty old gobbler and “ fool” him, 
than to kill a dozen under other circumstances. 

“It does me more good,” he said, “ to get hold of a cute old 
gobbler who is up to all the tricks of common hunters—one 
that has been in his youth stung by some pellets from a shot- 
gun, or has heard the whiz of a rifle ball by hie ear—a chap 
that you could not trap with all the in a corn crib—one 


that never answers a female cluck till he has tried its quavers, 
its length, and repetitions by every rule nature has given him 
for his safety, and then answers in smothered voice, for fear 


after all it may be some snare. That's the sort I like to try 
my hand upon ; and I'll bet a Spanish mule to a ree 
that I drill a bullet through him before I’ve done with him.” 
On this occasion I carried my one. as S. had promised 
to call a cock within reach if I would pay attention to his 
directions. It was scarcely light when we started, and the 
heavy dew upon the grass and bushes gave promise of a fine 
bright morning for our sport. The wind was blowing gently 
from the south, and we pursued a westerly course so as to have 
across wind to work with. Before long we heard a gobble to 
our left and stopped to listen; and two or three seconds after 
there was another rather more to our front, the second having, 
as I said, been an answer to the first. Looking about, 8. soon 
found a large fallen tree which would answer our purpose, 
and leaning our guns ready cocked —— it we squatted 
down behind the tree, which concealed us perfectly. These 
preparations being made, 8. took his “caller,” from his bullet 
pouch, and gave three sharp distinct “clucks” with it, then 


ly listened. 

The bird on our left eagerly answered it, as the wind carried 
the sounds to him distinctly; and soon afterwards the one 
in advance rolled out three or four gobbles in rapidy succes- 
sion. 

“ We shall only get the first one,” whispered 58. ; “ the crack 
of your gun will send the other chap about his business, I 
fear. However, the morning’s young, and wecan try our luck 
again. I shall not answer directly; it will make more 
anxious if the second did hear my call.” 

Five or six minutes went anxiously by, and then 8. gave 
another call; this time only two clucks were given. 

Again the answer floated sharply back upon the breeze, 
and almost instantly the second cock replied, he evidently 
ba er i 
other . 

“ We may get them both after all,” muttered 5. in the low- 
est of whispers. 

This time the birds seemed to have come nearer to us, as 
their sounded louder. 

“J shall leave them alone a little while; for if they fancy 
themselves rivals, they will make a race of it to see who will 
get to the hen first,” said my companion. 

More than ten minutes went by, during which 8. remained 
as quiet as the tree trunk before him; but though he was 
silent the two turkeys were not; at intervals they rolled out 
volumes of souad, not only as challenges to each other, but 
to extract a response from the seeming hen. 

“ They'll get together presently, and then Ican draw them 
both up,” signalied S. with his lips; he scarcely dared to 
give to the words. How coy the hen must have ap- 
——~ rival birds, for no .enticing cluck invited their 

vance. 


Minute after minute went by, but S., except an occasional 
wink, made no sign, and the birds seemed to more and 
more excited each moment. 

At last S. put his mouth close to my ear, and said, “ They'll 
come right up now as soon<as I give another cluck, so stand 

to fire as soon as I’ve aby pepe kage You 
can work your weapon quicker than I can mine, so I'll take 
the first shot.” 


8., after ng at his rifle to see that that was all right, 
D reised the lite bone to his lips, and sent forth + 
inct “cluck ;” then quickly dropping the “caller” into 
his bullet-pouch, he grasped his rifle, and kneeling upon 
one knee, his elbow resting on the other, he waited for the 
game. 
It was now, as he had predicted, a race between the gallant 
birds, and they came syening. <6 ull within twenty-five steps 
or so of our sheltering log. paused as though not 
quite certain as to the whereabouts of the hen. Spreading 
fans, and brushing the ground with their wings, whilst 
the skin of the necks and heads were blood-red with amorous 


f 


passion, sent forth their loud gobbles as though in defi- 
cme De pro and to extract an admiring cl from the 
hen, who they felt certain was close by, and admir- 


See aes 

A puff of white smoke floated up from the above log, the 
woods rang around in a thousand echoing circles, repeating 
the sharp crack of the rifle, and one gay bird lay with its head 
split open by the bullet, whilst the other stood, seeming] 
confused, for one half second ere he took to flight. But short 
4s the time was, it proved long enough for me to cover him 
with my gun, and the buckshot killed him as dead, though 
the bullet had his brother in misfortune. 


iS 


Y | things, defect perhaps in some, and the Prince took with him 





Third, in 


are after Sete a false or unnatural note instantly ; 
besides a gobbler of any sense would be more likely to run 
from such a row than to come toit. You may depend upon 
it more birds are lost by calling too much than too little.” 

I have spent — spring morning in the woods since 
then, and have satisfied myself how currect was my old in- 
stru ctor’s opinion.”— Wild Life. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
( Concluded.) 

It was once the fashion to stamp all Birmingham work as 
“London made.” With the old-world cockney, capital work 
was work made in the capital. Birmingham bas ceased to 
provide one article to which she would have been proud to 
affix her name: we allude to the once famous Birmingham 
musket, with all appurtenances complete, got up for the mar- 
ket, at “seven-and-six.” These muskets, we say it in all 
seriousness, went off by shiploads, and generally killed the 
customers who bought them. For every three or four Bram- 
magem muskets glossy African chiefs sold to the groggy agents 
of godly Liverpool merchants, to whom they were consigned 
for that purpose, a “ man and a brother.” Phe Birmingham 
manufacturers of those slave-buying guns were highly-respec- 
table men ; they brought their daughters up according to Dr. 
Darwin “On Female Education,” gave “ moral tales” to their 
eons, kept their wives from London frivolities, paid their taxes, 
dressed in broadcloth, went to Sunday morning church now 
and then, drank their port wine regularly, and loathed the 
wretch of a grocer who sanded his sugar and wetted hia to- 
bacco before he went to prayers. The Birmingham gunmaker 
proved his muskets for Africa before they were sent out. Into 
the barrel the “trier of guns” did not venture to put in a 
charge of powder ; that and its consequences were left to the 

a chiefs who bought them, or to their friends to whom 
the chiefs sold them. The wiser Birmingham manufacturer 
filled the barrel with water, and if none percolated through 
the paris where the barrel was joined, the piece was “ war- 
ranted.” We hope that, amid the discoveries that philosophy 
or industry may make at this gathering of 1865, may be a cou- 
ple of the seven-and-sixpenny guns which, in their day, would 
have bought a couple of better men than their makers. They 
would be appropriately placed, one at South Kensington, and 
the other in the museum of the Republic of Liberia. 

The sins of the master-manufacturers were visited upon, 
perhaps they were imitated by, the men. All the manufac- 
turing districts were pronounced infamous by the moralists ; 
and Birmingham was honoured with precedence in the rank of 
infamy. The author of the “ History of Whalley” said, in 
those old days,—“ that in great manufactories, human cor- 
ruption, accumulated in |; masses, seems to undergo a kind 
of fermentation, which sublimes into a degree of malignity not 
to be exceeded cut of Hell!” This belongs to the idea that 
“God made the country and man made the town,” whereas it 
is the Devil that has marred both. Rural innocence is not 
more beautifal nor more common than city virtue, the pretty 
straw-plaiters who work as they walk in our shady lanes, and 
the prim Jace-makers who hardly glance at you from their 
open windows, can throw no stone at their sisters who toil in 
Birmingham factories. Very many ot these are true, honest, 
God-fearing girls. If the same contrast be made between the 
male we and tie city bondmen, the same result will be 
arrived at. The village reading-room, we hope, may be as 
well attended as the village alehovse. In Birmingham we 
have heard of factories where one man reads while his fellows 
work, performing the reader’s labour as well as their own. 
The books read here are of a high class, and it is withia our 
knowledge that the listeners send acute questionings to some 
of the authors who have a rivet loose in their literary 


In much-maligned Birmingham a custom prevailed, down | Ha0 


to a time within the memory of man, which custom indicated 
an old affection for the Church. On Easter Monday the Bir- 
mingham school-children used to hurry to the old parish 
church, place their backs against it, as they ranged round the 
building, hand in hand, till the hand of the last comer touched 
that of the first. Then there was a song, a shout, and a race 
to the other church, where the same ceremony was jubilantly 
Pate clippl This . i a clipping the —— and 

ipping, or embracing and supporting, was prettily typi- 
cal of what was due and was paid to the Church ) An 
children. The churches have increased, and the custom has 
died out. Religion in fine linen keeps the Church, and fustian 
and velveteen betake themselves to “ chapel.” The only other 
institution open to them on the weekly festival of Sunday is 
the tavern. they were to knock at the door even of a 
library, they would find that, on the joyous first day of the 
week, the rule is “ Knock! and it shall not be opened unto 
— Assuredly there was never such testimony for irre- 
igion against the handicraftsmen of Birmingham as there 
was against a not far off Staffordshire village, which may be 
visited by some of the members of the Association—the vil- 
lage of “ Wotton-under- Weaver, where God comes never !”— 
one of the most uncomfortable of local proverbs. If, on the 
other hand, Birmingham has not produced men of extraordi- 
nary distinction for piety, it has had, from time to time, some 
of the tallest and most stalwart smiths in the world. Staf- 
fordshire sent thither Walter Parsons, who was so tall that he 
stood in a hole yo yy him in the ground, that he might work 
at a level with his fellow-workmen. King James the First 
took him for his porter. Wat was strong enough to take two 
of the stoutest yeomen of the guard, one under each arm ; and 
his valour and kindly nature were equal to his strength. 

Prince Albert took something better from Birmingham 
than a stout smith for a porter. He beheld the infinite variety 
of its productions, its incessant eee the equal ease with 
which the master-workmen produced, in greater or less time, 
the perfect samples of their handicraft. Laquid metal took 
solid form under his eyes; he saw guns cast, and hooks-and- 
eyes pouring out like water. He noted perfection in many 
from Birmingham the idea of an industrial Exhibition of All 
Nations, which put that place, especially, on its mettle. 

At that exhibition Birmingham won homour for many 
things; for its old metal buttons inclusive. It will be remem- 
bered that Moore’s Abdallah walked in London, 

— the admiration 
Of this short-coated population, 
This sew'd-up race, this buttoned nation. 


At one time Birmin buckled and buttoned the three 
kingdoms, and half the world besides, requiring such adorn- 
ment. It furnished every variety of both bu and button, 
but its chief staple was the metal button. When shoe-buckles 





went out, the effrighted makers went about, in shoe-strings, 
i Parliament to compel people to wear buckles! 
way, the London perruquiers went up to George the) 

their own plain hair, to solicit him te bring back the, 


departing fashion of powder and wigs! When the m 
button yielded to the mould of wool or horn, covered — 
silk or some other woven material, the metal button-makers 
so besieged Parliament by their shrieking entreaties to be 
saved from ruin that a law was passed which made it illegal 
for a tailor to sew on to a suit of clothes any button made of 
cloth, serge, camlet, or any other “ stuff.” Unless this law was 
swept away by the enactment which recently abolished all 
laws that had become practically obsolete, this Button Act ig 
still in force; and we believe it to be so. About half-a dozen 
years ago @ tailor, named Shirley, sued in the Marylebone 
County Court a customer, named King, for £9, the price of a 
suit of clothes made for the latter. The defendant’s counsel 
asked the tailor of what material the buttons were made; and 
On being told they were of cloth or silk, on horn moulds, he 
remarked that by the law made for the protection of the Bir- 
mingham button-makers, not only could the tailor not recover, 
but if the defendant chose to sue for the penalties, the plaintiff 
would have to pay 40s. for every dozen of such buttons il- 
legally made by him! The judge agreed, and the tailor was 
nonsuited. 

Birmingham now finds employment for nearly six thousand 
persons, men, women and children, in metal button-making 
alone. Perhaps the most singular of all the materials for the 
manufacture of the button is compressed clay. For the last 
quarter of a century these have been produced in great 
quantities. For the first year or two, Minton’s Staffordshire 
a ary works furnished nearly three quarters of a million 
weekly ! 

All the history of Birmingham lies in such records of its 
works or labour. Feudality does not seem to have either 
freed or fettered it by charters, It little troubled itself about 
the outer world except where its interest were concerned. It 
did, however, send out a battalion of sinewy volunteers to fight 
on the popular sive at Evesham, where the sturdy Warwick- 
shire smiths got their beating and some honour for their pains. 
In the Wars of the Roses, it worked quietly on, and for any 
customer, Prince Rupert swept through the city on his fiery 
way, and left devastation on his track. The Birmingham 
workers never lifted hammer for the King’s side, but their 
lusty voices had roused Charles from his couch, at Aston Hall, 
and their lusty arms perfected fifteen thousand sword-blades 
for the Parliamentary host. As for Rupert’s Birmingham 
prisoners, they ransomed themselves at prices varying from 
twopence to a shilling ahead! But the chief event in the 
city’s history is that called the “great riots” of 1791. Some 
gentlemen with democratic tendencies dined together to 
celebrate the second anniversary of the French Pzpublic. All 
the rascalry of the town, under the slogaa of “Church and 
King! and d— all Presbyterians!” took advantage of the op- 
portunity to burn, destroy and plunder, and they were not 
actively interfered with by istracy or clergy till there was 
little left within the reach of the rioters to destroy. For 
decency’s sake it was necessary to hang a few of the loyal and 
religious Terrorists, and they were tried tothatend. “If you 
don’t convict those yegered fellows,” said that learned 
counsel, Mr. Coke, M.P. for ay “on another anni- 
versary they will not only burn Dr, Priestley’s house, but the 
Doctor himself.” There were many orthodox people in Bir- 
mingham who would not have been much shocked at such a 
rude conclusion to the life of the great Unitarian democrat and 
philosopher, Three or four “vy d fellows,” who had 
committed every sort of enormity in honour of religion, the 
throne, and in detestation of the “French Rights of Man,” 
swung for it. George the Third said such enormities could not 
be allowed ; but since they had occurred, he was particularly 

lad that Priestley’s house, library and manuscripts had per- 
ed in the flames; “It will make him feel the Neo sag og 
said the logical monarch, “of the democratic principles he 
so fond of propagating!” Pious people thought his ortho- 
doxy might have been recovered if he could have married 
nah More. “Silly things!” said Hannah, “they forget 
there is a Mrs Priestley. 1 wonder they do not marry me to 
Madan”’ (a clergyman who advocated polvgemy). “as Mrs. 
Saas nes eee ae riestley to those 

astern F 

The controversy that raged after the riots, and which, com- 
bined, drove one of the greatest philoso ners of his day into 
a life-long exile in America, is not edifying to peruse, save as 
it illustrates the sayings, doings, manners and morals of the 
times. Each party was anxious to shift the blame on some 
other e shoulders, and all parties except the “Church 
and King! and d— the Presbyterians” faction, united, some- 
what too Lar pene p in denouncing the ham l 
In the second part of Dr. Priestley’s “ A) to the Pu 
on the Subject of the Riots in Birmi: .” there is an illus- 
tration of the writer’s previous n that the established 


clergy systematically manifested the utmost to- 
wards dissentin saiaiatane, and invariably refused to either 
walk or ride in com at funerals. As a sample of 


pany 

Birmingham life and charity in the last century, it not 
without value. Visitors and residents in that locality may 
compare it with what now exists there—to the advan we 
hope, of their contemporaries of all denominations. 
mingham gentleman, named Gisborne, died. The body was 
carried to St. Martin’s to be buried with the rites of the 
Charch ; but Mr. Bourne, a dissenting minister, and a friend of 
the deceased, preceded the coffin. hen the reverend rector 
of St. Martin’s, Mr. Dovey, met the corpse at the churchyard- 

te,and saw Mr. Bourne in advance of the coffin, he bade 

im, in rather saucy terms, to go and walk behind, It was 
the rector’s object to walk first and alone, Mr. Bourne’s to 

revent him. “Mr. Dovey endeavoured to outwalk him ; but 

r. Bourne, being a8 nimble as he, kept up with him, till, 
the rector quickening his pace, they both fairly ran for it, till 
they got to the church door. Mr. pe | was 80 much offen- 
ded, that after the funeral, his pride getting the better of every 
other consideration, he sent back the hatband aod scarf, and 
even the pins that had been used on the occasion. 

Exactly one hundred years have since 
ley, then “ tator EW. a 
the academy at ngton, pub 
which he maintained that every boy’s education should be 
conducted in reference to the profession he would ex- 
ercise in after-life. The self-evident y of such 
a course was not so manifest to cri perception 
a century ago as it is now. In September, 1765, the 
philosophers and statisticians whom he was to take 
place were not busied with such questions as will be discussed 
at Birmingbam next week. At that time, a third of all chil- 
dren bora died under two years of age, and philanth 
were seeking for a remedy for thisev’ In that month of the 
last century, critics were busy with Ludlam’s report on Har- 


*s timepiece. The Board of tude had requested the 
a 10 farniab them with a det on that famous 
instrument, and Ludlam sent in one w isa model for all 


hilosophers who do not wish to compromise themselves. 
The cubetance of it was, that if the instrument should, after 
long experience, prove to be of great value, the Boatd of 
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Longitude would find it not worthless! Amnother/ The San Sebastian colony was altogether unfortunate. 
invention was lenging philosophical attention in oo. of Enciso’s promised assistance, had gone 
ber, 1765, namely, Dingwall’s astronomical tables, cal 3 
to discover the mae Of Ghd Goingaee in ony lattes. 
free Map, mary of the last century considered gwall’s 
in 62 next in importance to the discovery of the longl- 
tude. At the same period, medical men were engaged in 
inventing specifics for le ong and Exeter was pro- 
claiming over the kingdom that her artisans could poodass 
Ye on equal in quality to the finest that came from the looms 
of Genoa! 

While philosophical, scientific, mercantile, and philanthro- 
pical minds were engaged throughout the kingdom on these 

uestions (there was no idea then of meeting to discuss them), 
Tondeners were, in some respects, doing exactly what their 
descendants are doing, enjoying, or suffering under, the last 
hot days of the hottest of summers, and watching the erection 
of a new Blackfriars Bridge. There was also an aggressive 
sort of gentility in the City, which was shocked at the vulga- 
rity of Common Councilmen. A reformer suggested that if 
no citizen was elected to the Common Council who was not 
worth, at least, £3,000, there would not be such a number of 
Mey fellows assembled in the great room at the Half Moon 
—the place where the Council met. It was in this very month 
of September, 1765, that Garrick was ranked among scientific 
reformers. When he opened Drury Lane, on the 14th, with 
“The Beggars’ Opera” and “ Polly Honeycombe,” the two 
lines of metal hoops, with tallow candles in them, which used 
to hang above the heads of the performers, and the brass 
chandeliers (farnished with similar candles) which used to 
hang over the front of the stage, and which Birmingham sup- 
plied, had disappeared. Critics were in ecstacies at the “ ar- 
tificial sunlight” with which Garrick was said to have illu- 
mined the stage, and scientific men hardly understood how he 
had accomplished it, till they saw that arrangement of light 
» the wae which has been, since Garrick’s time, so much 
mproved. 











































he had explored all that coast, and how he remembered in 
particular one Indian village, built im*a pleasant country, on 
the western banks of the n, which had seemed to him 
the fittest place of all for an European settlement. Thither he 
offered to conduct the culonists, and there he promised them 
a jperous home. 
that way was founded the colony of Castilla del Oro, 

with Santa Maria del Darien for its capital. Enciso was its 
first governor; but proving himself incompetent, he was sent 
back to Spain, and Vasco Nunez de Balboa was, by general 
acclamation, chosen his successor. He ruled the ment 
very skilfully, and on the whole very worthily, during three 
years and a half, the time it took for Enciso to make his wa. 
to Barcelona, and there work upon the sluggish Kiog Ferdi- 
nand, so as to obtain the sending of fresh men and a go- 
vernor to the colony. “I have thought of nothing, by day or 
by night,” wrote Balboa to the King in January, 1513, after 
two years’ waiting, with substantial truth, “ but how to sup- 
port myself and the handful of men whom God has placed 
under my charge, and how to maintain them, until your 
Highness sends reinforcements. I bave taken care that the 
In of this land are not ill-treated, permitting no man to 
injure them, and giving them many things from Castile, 
whereby they may be drawn into friendship. This honour- 
able treatment of the Indians has been the cause of my learn- 
ing great secrets from them, through the knowledge of which had 
large quantities of gold may be obtained, and your Highness 
will thus be well served.” 

The real leader in the long quest of 21 Dorado that forms 
























without reason, and stolen their women and children.” But 
nothing = and on ber god aa of distant bw 4 
uest and em to ground, through the incapacity 
} pede in preference for the more congenial work 
that was nearer at hand. “The captains and troops,” 
esc or de Andago ae who bq Be 0 the country 
thier and more thickly peop’ ught back great troops 
of captive natives in chains, and the gold they could 
their on. In tlis manner the land suffered fora 
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inally, in September, 1765, news reached England that | the most exciting episode in the whole history of South Ame- | 42d waste them there. 
Lord Olive had safely arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, on| rican discovery, Vasco Nunez, made gold his chief object of} _ At this state of things became intolerable to 
his way to India, on the 28rd of the previous January. In| pursuit, but he worked with intelligence and generous feel-| Nunez. He therefore y sent to Cuba for a shi 


certain seasons, ships used to get to the Cape by first crossing | ing. 
to Brazil, and to effect this crossing had consumed five months 
of the year before! In these days, Birmingham can supply 
engines which rule time and space, By their means, distances 
are reduced by the velocity with which they are accomplished. 
The sailing of a month is the steaming of a week; and the 
land Papers from London to Birmingham, which once re- 


some men, and on its arrival resolved to make his wa 
to his old point of discovery on the shores of the 
nce proceed, as an independent trader, on his long 
expedition. Before he could do that the plot came to 
the ears of Pedrarias, and he straightway a. his rival in 
prison. Thence he released him, in pretended generosity, and 
sent him on his projected work ; intending to use his 
ane SS ges Sone Oe re an Vane 
putting out of the way. All that he did. Vasco N 
the isthmus and had four ships “and three hundred 
men, all ready for the exploration of Peru, when he was ar- 
rested, Pizarro bei 


. He zealously explored the country round about his 
town of Santa Maria, trying to put it to good use, and making 
friends of its natives. “ Alter we came here,” he wrote in the 
letter already cited,“ we were forced to travel from one place 
to another, by reason of the great scarcity, and it astonishes 
me how we could have endured such hardships. Often have 
I searched in various directions, desiring more to find a sack 
uired a couple of days, is now a pleasant trip of three hours.|of corn than a bag of gold. Up to the present time I have 

f some of the pamphlets which were written in 1834 against | taken care that none of my people shall go hence unless I go 
the construction of the London and Birmingham Railway had jin front of them, whether it be by night or day, marching 
succeeded in their object, Birmingham would not have made | across rivers, through swamps and forests, and over moun- 


th 
| 


He 


the pi which her annals indicate, nor philosophers have | tains. Many times we have had to go a league, and two and ’ being the constable, and summarily 
glided thither s0 pleasantly, for the interchange OF mecent three ~4 through swamps and water, stripped naked, | PUt to death along with his best friends and partners in the 
and the glorifying of science. with our clothes fastened on a shield upon our heads, and Epcot voyage. That was in 1517, he being only in his 


year.—To be concluded next 
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PYCROFT’S :* CRICKETANA” REVIEWED. 


when we had come to the end of one swamp we have had to 
enter another, and to walk in this way from two or three to 


ten 
‘Thus travelling, Vasco Nunez made many expeditions into 
the interior. The most memorable of all was in the autumn 
‘of Uapitasbes 9 Nikguatipe and sins lange eunote Soh the bar 
a ine and nine Jarge canoes the har- 
bour of Santa Maria, in them were a hundred and ninety 
aes the best half of the colony, some friend] 
dians, tended to act as guides and in’ a 
of bloodhounds, already practised fighters against the red men, 
and almost more dreaded by them than were the Spani«rds 
themselves. Three days were spent in sailing northwards, tu 
the residence of the cacique Careta, whose hter Vasco 
Nunez had long before taken to wife, and with 
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VASCO NUNEZ; CENTRAL AMERICA. 


This interesting article is a review of a “ Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings of Pedrarias Davila in the Provinces of Tierra Firme or 
Castilla del Oro; and of the Disco vf the South Ses and of the 
Coasts of Peru and Nicaragua,’ written by the Adelantado Pas- 
cual de wr. translated and edited, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction, ao R. Markham, and printed for the Hakluyt 
Soclety.— Alb. 

Thanks to the taste and energy of its new Secretary, the 
Hakluyt Society has of late years been specially fruitful in 
Ss illustrative of the apres A and early history of 

th America. Mr. Markham himself has translated and 
edited three im t volumes, besides the one before us; one 
descriptive of the travels of Cieza de Leon, between the 
1582 and 1550, from the Gulf of Darien to the city of La " 
the best extant source of information as to ways and 
character of the old Incas of Peru and kindred inhabitants of 
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tercourse with others. Many nothing to a cricket-ma With so 
other classical parts of the American continent; another con- | of Vasco Nunez’s own followers were stricken do —and a thorough know) matter 
taining an account of the wonderful expedition made by | natives or by the maladies incident to their tolleome ake in band, . mys py 


Ursua and rre in search of El Dorado in 1560 and 
1561; and a third made up of three shorter narratives of 
similar ¢ tions, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 


Plutarch, wii strongly contrasted,—only 
referring to an earlier time than any of its precursors, relates | to the south, it wasbed the shores of a golden empire, held by with phy: attributes compared, yeem of mena aur 
the experiences of one of the first explorers of Peru, an at-| civilized people living in cities paved with gold aad palaces lities. Thus, instead of Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar, 
tendant on the infamous Pedrarias, and throws much light | adorned with precious stones. He spent a month or two in| of Agis and Cleomenes, of Demosthenes and © we have 
a a ee ee eee Vasco | trying to reach this district in such boats and with such ts of Clarke and Budd, of Brown and Osbaldestone, of 

unez de Balboa, the noblest Spanish discoverer, of those wy yy 0 ay PTT, and Lillyw' with all the characteristics of their 
times, after Columbus, and the man who seemed likely to tuling therein, he proceeded to conquer, form with, | bowling, batting, , Wicket-keeping, long-stopping, 
rival Columbus himself, before his murder, while yet in early | and gold from the adjoining tribes before returning to| and what not, with a running commentary of the 
manhood, through the jealousy of Pedrarias Darien, thence to send an account of his discoveries and well-|and ins and out of cricket to keep tbe narrative ‘well & 
Vasco Nunez was born, somewhere near the year 1475, at unded hopes to Ferdinand, and to seek from him | gether. 
Xeres de los Caballeros, near the south-western extremity of assistance in the furtherance of his new projects He| Hereisa in illustration of Mr. Pycroft’s Plutarchiss 
Spain. Ofancient family, he was proudand poor. He began | waited for a reply, confident of success, and trustful that he| manner: “ wn and Osbaldestone were as fast as any bowl- 
ife as a soldier of fortune, and was famous for his ot | was now about to enter on a work of conquest and discovery |ers on record. We remember Mr. Budd say that 
imb and excellence in all uses of the sword, his wild love of| greater even than Columbus's or Vasco de Gama’s. And he| the Tune Gun Seay Goan them tie anes Ee 
enterprise and his dissipated ways of life, before he joined success. All his early sins had been con-| that neither Brown nor Osbaldestone was faster than Mr. 
oo vee of exploration led by Roderigo de Bastidas in |doned by his recent acts. “Behold him,” says the old histo-|Marcon. Probably Mr. Fellowes wasas fast.” There is, to be 
1500. owing a track already ee rian, “ at once transformed from a rash royater to a prudent | sure, @ little obscurity here, something like that which 
bus, these new explorers traversed the coast line Céntral | and discreet ” Fearless himself, he had, all through | forth the rival merits of Bullock and Penkethman,—for if 
America and the adjoining parts, for Cape de la Vela to| the troublous of his Darien colonization, steadfastly up- | Brown and Osbaldestone were as fast as any bowlers on re 
Nombre de Dios. See Weep ore, Vane Nunez seems to | held the less certain courage of his followers. With exhaustless cord, how came it to pass that they were neither of them 
have remained in Espanola, and for long after the great | ingenuity he had led them out of all sorts of perilous straits. | faster than Mr. Marcon, and that Mr. Fellowes was 
centre of Spanish colonization in the New World, the only | In every time of danger he had taken the foremost and | as fast aseither? Like thelady in Monk Lewis's who 
district in which Europeans could down, as or| in every hour of success he had acted with n fairness | says “<The truest of lovers 1 hold in my arms. Than the 
merchants or slave-drivers, with freedom from extra-| and generosity. When food was scarce he had been more | truest now show me a truer,’ cried she !”—And yet,—again 
Common "diligence and foredwougnt, ‘But Vaoen Mune, lke | fold vas belog avon he hed eat eae anne clamical wks of Ms *plavers be tore the day 
unez, was most ante Ani "—there were before the 
most other adventurers, hed no epthade for say Co cates cantly efhinciiotinent ond tre sedan Sk tak of Brown. “ We are all apt,” says "Pycroft relective, 
orderly employment, and p danger to inaction. he took for his own less than was really his due, ra-|“to think little of the play days; but some ide 
occu’ as er soon proved distasteful to him, all the/| ther than seem y and unjust. To the Indians he had may be formed of the prwers of William Hicliken, if we ell 
more so as his debts accumulated and made it more and been sometimes cruel, his worst acts being the use of blood- | attention to the fact that when, in 1819, he first encountered 
more difficult for him to leave the island by fair means and | hounds in warfare with them; but he showed far more hu-| Brown, Beldham was in his fifty-fourth year; and an eye 
enter on an ay E fmy ney work. That was his position | manity than any earlier conqueror had done, and all the tribes ee te halen perne o Seeing cutly ae 
ee 2 Se of preparations made for | that submitted to his authority he had treated with rare and| ball till Brown hardly dared to bow! near him, he one 
colony of San on the oye tree hey So genuine was the friendship hej‘ turned round and hit a ball the way it was going,’ amid 
Moy of | » latel by effected between two races, we are told, that a single great fon Oe Beldham’s score is recorded 
eed Ojeda’s alcalde mayor, a lawyer | Spaniard might now go unarmed even into the most secret | as ‘ by Beazley, 72.’ ‘Let any one only to hia 
by _ men visions of all = try, certain not only of free-| self one of our superannuated thus what be 
sorts at the chief town of As soon from attack, but also of treatment at the hands | pleased with Mr. Fellowes’s bowling at that gentleman’s best 
as he was fairly at sea, he found up under a sail, ac- | of the natives. day!” It is satisfactory to learn this pheno 
to one ty—covcealed in a large barrel, accord- That was the state of affairs at Darien in June, 1514, when | menon survived to the of ninety-six, and that not be 
fe bed, nay SH pny unez de Balboa, who, through fear ot | King ’s long delayed answer to Enciso’s petition fore his death he was invited to Lord's and “received all the 
creditors, had not dared openly to join in the eaterprise, ‘The contradictory reports of Vasco Nunes's seemies honours of the pavilion.” But still, how is fame! 
yet could not suffer such a golden chance of adventure to and friends had caused doubt as to the way in which he was| This celebrity is but the lot of few! “ is the 
escape him. His first thought was to throw the bold in- to be treated, and for nearly four years he had been left with-| state of man,” as Wolsey apostrophizes. Look at the cas? 
trader overboard, or at any rate to land him on the first|out assistance, but without deprivation of his office as go-| of “Thomas Yr” “Yes,” observes Mr. “we 
desert island that they came to ; but before thatcould be done,|yernor. At last he determined to him. A new go-/| have a painful of Teomes Beasley cee 
Vasco Nunez had given too good proof of his physical and vernor, Don Pedrarias de Avila, fifteen hundred new | the finest batsmen of Lord ‘3s day, and the very 
mental his ready wit and hardened courage, for En-| colonists and a plentiful supply of every kind of | model for a neglected alone under the lime 
ciso to be thus to part with him. He was allowed to | food and furniture, was sent to take the command three | trees at the ground was with jet 
py tt recruits, and before long he became the weeks before the arrival of Balboa’s last letter, of his | such cheers for others, in his day yet unborn, once 
most influential of all. fresh discoveries and plans of conquests. Had that letter ar-ibeen raisedforhim; * * * * ‘Do you seo thst 
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old man sitting there ? we said to one of the first of the 
man is Thomas Beazley. ‘ Beazley—who 


































progresses through the streets of large towns, and the be understood 
which have been made public as to her daily and made for the value of the improvements into the 
almost familiar intercourse with people of all classes in the 





















to command. It has already served | the landlords of the north of Ireland have been in the habit of 
ia in days of peril and disorder—it has cheered 
her in times of sorrow and bereavement. She cannot, there- 
fore, be insensible to its value, but must cherish it arene 
every other earthly possession, except the love of her children. 
It is easy to preserve—but, once lost, it oils os oe be | excellent one; but so far as tenant-right is a custom under 
; and by nothing will it so probably be perilled as by 
a repetition of occurrences such as those to which we have | into the 
adverted. The union which has existed between her Majesty 
and her subjects has very much grown out of the freedom of 
intercourse to which the people have been admitted by their 
sovereign. The permanent restriction of that intercourse 
would destroy one of the chief holds which she has on the af-|_ We scarcely know any sadder occupation than reading the 
fections of her subjects. The popularity even of the Queen | Irish ne d not the Nation only—just now, when 
could not withstand for an instant the conviction that the at | the depl e@ phenomenon called Fenianism is in the as- 


Nponaping, tenes. wee about to enter 
“There was a day when men would have as soon have/| neighbourhood of her various country retreats, have done * good-will’ would be recognized some. 
gsked, ‘who is Parr, or ‘who is Pilca?’” It is the old| much to excite the fervent loyalty w has of late ani- what I may call ‘ black mail,’ paid by 
theme !— mated all classes of the community, and have inf into the to yam eg: order to in- 
“ As in a theatre, the eyes of men sentiments with which we regeed ‘her Majesty something of terfere with his quiet pos- 
After a well ’d actor leaves the s' the m we shi entertain towards a mother, or some » . » « « Lam quite p to say, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, jon. Such affectionate reverence it is the ts the custom under which 

ys 


x Beazley is bowled out by Pilch, and Pilch’s turn will some 
day be recorded by Py: — Examiner. 









THE QUEEN'S RETURN. 





ber own dominions have received an unfortunate check, f 

the circumstances which attended her Majesty’ 
country, and which have produced both Ppe 
dissatisfaction. While she was at Co , her 

no desire to avoid — ——, an oa ing 
receive or to acknowledge manifestations of pop’ y 
wd Bhs perfosmed ber part in the enrenentel of ws. 


respect. 
veiling the statue of the late Prince Consort with queenly dig- 
nor 
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rity and womanly reserve, neither courting observation, tentions of a foreign people were more welcome to her than|cendant. The puerilities that are written, the worse than 
ops sbrinking from the notice which her condition, as the widow | those of her own subjects.—London Review, Sept. 16. puerilities, the mixture of nonsense and ill-feeling 
“y of the prince whose memory was being honoured, her posi- Bs that is talked, fill us with despondency. It makes us feel that 
the tion a8 the sovereign of these realms, and her own many vir- TENANT-RIGHT IN IRELAND fam will gg oy pial — a 2 
i y towards , P ut must remain to the ime dren ani 
~4 other too we hear of her driving bout the little} The Irish are a peculiar people, not zealous of good works, | barbarous.—Spectator, Sept. 16. 
and town of Coburg and its neighbourhood, and we were glad to| With all their admirable and endearing qualities, they are ecueiiibidliedifianentinshion 
hey arn that she received the cordial and respectful salutes of the most wilfully and pertinaciously unlucky race on earth. 
wo, tbe good Coburgers without distaste, and apparently even with | Their innate destitution, or rather defiance of logic, goes so A NEW COTTON PRESS. 
end sstishotion. In cordiality we know that they | deep into their natare es to mar nearly 88¥]/ On the 19th, a public exhibition took place at th 
-* could not outdo us, and we did not despair of so tempering = In political and social matters y, this onal | orks of Messe tled a Om Pp rage y a 
‘ea, byalty with respect as not to offend the most fastidions taste. | peculiarity drives their best friends half wild with perplexity | "Ons catent combined stesm and hrdraulic cotton press > 
| let Majesty's public appearance at Coburg reminded us un-| and despair. There is so little relation between their wants | ro)e.Patent combines Steam and Hydraulic cotton press, w 
plessanuly of great ceremonials at home, which, : revolving boxes. In this new form of cotton press a combination 
MsCO TM vsoting the presence of the sovereign, have for some time lost of stegm and hydraulic power is brought to bear upon the cotton 
aad [polit splendocr, and much of their siynidcanoe; and we aS a 
a ee! 4 eet long, an ee! 
= ediekty deagsetds eoiailomon osm aay tae ae broad, and consists es a hydraulic press rn the usual baling 
: box, a steam engine being placed above it which gives motion to 
They cherish their worst evils and ine at their greatest ’ - . 
Tig rte might have been the subjects of her late husband, but | blessings. They are in a chronic state of discontent, ever and the whole, A secend cotton ber is placed in a position adjele- 
and [gy *ould treat at least with equal graciousness the people over| anon menacing to break out into open sedition against the | of We rss 00x: tae, atts Fre tmeinne pong 
peri- fgg "20m she bas been appointed to rule. We do not imagine kindest and justest Government they ever had, and TW es gadanpinten dy es ~ no me be A — and are oy 
nally that what was a source of satisfaction and pleasure at Coburg | attributing their miseries to Saxon rule because their fathers | Y 8° ne ducing -" a to oe —_— 
une, [vould be transformed into a wearisome and irksome duty in| used to do so before them—shutting their eyes to the two main | 7° tan marge oe eg ee bed, an one 
dred (ys country ; or that a Queen of d could derive from | facte—that they are governed on wholly different principles | ‘pterony ' & petscty tte mae smoot surface to mer pe 
s ar: (gee bows of German burghers and families a gratifica-| to thew ute which their thaws were governed, and bs op J aeenye tg ne -. second = oo out- 
arily that i e@ grievances and wro’ of which their / — . cotten 
1 the fe ‘ford her. fathers might righteously complain but one or two remain aaa iota uae and wanes —_ Se other 
» his That this, however, or something like it, is the case, has and now, and that no government | °°*- al x tyne = — h md a = 
been most unpleasantly uy the arrangements which | ever was so bad as that of their native chiefs. They de-|*Vuns (Ln’ tury my. oy ~: meinen nee oe 
were made, epparently her Majesty's own direction, for| plore and resent that on which opens a fature of | Place of the first ir the press apparatus, the operation 
; oh . ; being very similar to turning a locomotive on a railway turn- 
preven’ any portion of the pul m even ajalmost certain and magnificent prosperity to those who H 
limpse ot thas 8o coun d steadily and surely improves the con-| ‘le. The application of the steam and hydraulic power is pro- 
ED. iy nape pee tee of th y Sr octen ‘ind duced by the action of a steam cylinder, at the head of the press, 
r has ee - a behind, moving a strong cross-head, to which are attached four hydraulic 
ightly pumps, two and two small ones, having the full stroke of 
od— the cylinder. large pumps continue in operation until the 
ished. cotton is compressed to within a few inches of its final point, 
igidly after which the small pumps complete the operation of pressing 
mn Mr. t|% bale of Egyptian cotton of 400lbs. The time taken to press 
holds and hoop a bale was four minutes, the usual time in hydraulic 
writes presses in Egypt being about 
y one The advantages claimed for this press are the ty of the 
nike confiscated hy the | Soe" sy steam only, after which, whea, greater. pressure ls te 
ricket with the Catholic hierarchy, as y steam only, after which, when greater pressure is re- 
lire both demand, his rent would not be lowered | (¥ired, ae ey eee empires agen ae nay ar | 
. pack and his’ priest would exact fees and | °ccupying about forty-five seconds, “ y 
ut “s ly tho indefensible | *e ram is twenty-five seconds. Having two boxes, one is being 
ith so Mp opin filled at the time the bale in the other is and tied ; 
natter on the completion of one bale the other box is easily moved un- 
duced der the press, in consequence of the Sent pane sy on one of 
The the columns of the press; great saving of time, in consequence 
of the quick rise and fall of the ram, and the of 
= the land, ond bis notions ln —— to it, really lie the poh wach boxes; saving of freight, from the great density 
of half his bitterness and disloyalty, and of nearly - 
—only erty and wretchedness. There can be no doubt to which the cotton is pressed, viz., from 23 to 30lbs. to the 
al qua- has some warrantable ground for demanding a eubic foot, against eres ane = obtained by the ordinary 
Cesar, searchi' and a thorough ratification, and the Govern. | by4raulic press pt; ae laboer— 
e have aap te am he ht to one a8 soon as one can |! the press the whole of the pressing can be managed by one 
one, of eom-| te found. the subject is as extraordinary difficulty, |™42, who, with a lever, regulates the working 
f thei of what they su to supe-| and the Irish, instead of contributing anything to its elucide- |'n the place of the number of men required to work the ordinary 
>ppig, in excluding them from a ;| tion, contrive to involve it in almost hopeless com by | Pumps, press, Sees eaey Sa pati 
rogres their disappointmen ough their | their antique, half-Maori, half. A fh pwn _- qramquane ©) Goaaany 
Ld nent was informed that in land, and by mixing up under the general | ™°=* © oe ened te anes 8 yo 
deprivation of even ot their sove-| term bt” 8 claim which in itself is indisputably | Power to work the press being ‘combined in one machine,— 
“a was resul! bye Se pate | piper claim which is utterly mischievous and | "°P*4" 46s, sore u ' 
. U after entered —— 
yo hor ae going in THE DUCHIES; FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
an Mr. upon the Lord Russell and M. de Lhuys have dropped simul- 
is, to be carefully taneously a few hints g the Gastein Convention to their 
hich ss ped og Mega diplomatic agents abroad, not for communication to the Courts to 
~: paid by which they were pany phen to —— b pee embassies 
d cure peaceful possession of , how they are to speak matter “ oceasion arise.” 
of thes abuses and curses of that unhappy country. These few observations are couched in precisely the same tone, 
robably Sot only, in effect, to vent his crop from the proprietor, bat to though those of M. Drouyn de Lhuys are somewhat more bitter 
ad, who buy it his predecessor, and of course in five cases out of | than his English ally’s, and it is obvious that they were carefully 
by - six he is hopelessly in debt an concerted. Prussia and Austria are to be given to understand 
re fortes 


that had they broken bey od two treaties and one formal decla- 
ration of their intentions 
- | only for the sake of the wants of the population in the 


as 


Danish Duchies, the two Powers have acquiesced. But to 
Pee eal go to war on Se ceeuad: ob the inferior eurleieed ho tho penglo 
io of Schleswig-Holstein, and then when they have conquered the 
territory to become suddenly wholly oblivious of those injuries, 
a and regard the Duchies only as eonquered territory suitable for 
Ke annexation, is a course of action too cynical to be passed by in 
5 wail silence. “ Precedents for =. — eB Big ete! 

- J darkest of ,” 8a) yn u 
— and went ym Ge on which the dividing Powers 
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what bave established their convention,” says Lord Russell. ll for- 
“4 the natu- mal reinonstrance or interference is of course deferred till the 
SS to others “ provisional” arrangement gives way to some permanent solu- 

be rat ase, tion. In the meantime, the concert of and England will 
: bert a not fail to strike the Prussian Government—not the less perhaps 
oo importance than her Ma- that the language used reaches it only casually from the news- 
is is the nae papers—and not by way of formal threat.—Spectator, Sept. 23. 
on Sw ete gens 4 THE OLD KING AND THE NEW COUNT. 

7 be M. von Bismarck has been made « Count for his wn 
ie we vices to the King of Prassia, The King has also paid a visit of 
the iw congratulation to the Minister. Even as to the the services 
with jet are more than doubtful. ; Von Bismarck TY a different 
7 have made his master an Emperor, and all Germany might 
0 se 


ve congratulated both parties on the achievement. As it is, 
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the King congratulates Count Bismarck, but nobody con- 
gratulates the King.— Ditto, , 





AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


The Emperor of Austria issued a rescript on Thursday to “ his 
people,” explaining that the objects of the diploma of October 20, 
1860, and of the patent of February 26, 1861, which carried out 
that patent, were to “ maintain the power of the monarchy by a 
participation of all in the management of the highest questions 
of the State, and to ensure the unity of the realm, while respect- 
ing the variety of its component parts, and the historical develop- 
ment of their several laws and rights.” He regrets that his in- 
tention, which was to give his people “ the sure guarantee afford- 
ed by a constitutional form of government, whose strength and 
significance should be in the free participation of ii the different 
peoples in the work "—the italics are not ours— ‘has remained 
till now unfulfilled.” The Emperor expresses his strong desire 
to “ come to an understanding with the lawful representatives of 
his people in the eastern part of the empire,” and for that purpose 
to lay before the Hungarian and Croatian Diets for their accep- 
tance the diploma of October 20, 1860, and the patent of Febru- 
ary, 1861. He will even admit of dificati init “ pat 
ble with the continuance of the empire in its integrity and pow- 
er.” As of course it is morally impossible to have one and the 
same law a subject of debate in one part of the empire and a re- 
cognised constitution elsewhere, it [for the present suspended, 
till the Hungarian and Croatian Diets, and, should they wish it 
altered, also the other local assemblies, have debated and accept- 
ed it. This is, we believe, a step sincerely meant to give a free 

rliament, so long as it is a central parliament, to the empire. 
Bat do the Hungarians and Croatians wish ‘‘to maintain the pow- 
er of the monarchy by a participation of all in the management 
of the highest questions of the State?” That is the critical ques- 
tion, and we shall soon have an answer to it.— Ditto. 

—_——_—_>_—_——_ 


France's TRIBUTE TO JENNER.—France has erected a 
monument at Boulogne to record its gratitude to an English- 
man who has saved more lives than all the conquerors cele- 
brated in history have destroyed. Jenner went to his grave 
with no title but the title to world-wide honour, w has 
just been so generously accorded by the nation foremost in 
—. 





progress cf the cosmopolitan sentiment is marked by 
the handsome tribute France renders to the fame of a foreigner 
who has doue a vast service to mankind. It has been said 
that we were first in this enlargement of brotherhood beyond 
national distinctions, in the honours paid to the of the 


ities, and throws open 
to the whole human family au interest and pride in the su- 
perior natures, When a character or us stands on high 
for the admiration of the world, the land that has uced it 
is the last thought, and almost as idie as the inquiry into the 
ow The famesa pass into the ownership of the whole 
uman kind, part of its wealth in all deserving honour 
and emulation. Any detraction would thus become a sort of 
robbery of the common stock of worth, a 


of what all 
have an interest in preserving in full integrity. e hail the 
monument to Jenner as an of transcend- 


earnest of a 
po ayer and the French, in advance of us, have taken 
opportunities of evincing their reverence for lights of 
the world. While we, for example, give our ships names of 
ction, they show that Newton is a household 


Te hi attaching to them, of being the most 
ben Ley tte them- 
selves ner and flowery people, ignoring or 
despising them as ow "barbarians worth 

There is a ning of the end of this folly in the tribute to 
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b nothing 
standing between us than according due honour to the 
minds of both nations that have conferred benefits 
kind material or intellectual.—Zzaminer, 16th ult. 


Lerrers Brovent To Grigr.—Her Majesty’s mai! 
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persed 
papers, note-sheets, invoices, funeral 
along the line for a distance of a mile or two. 
letters were recovered intact, but a vast quantity are so totally 
defaced and torn as to render their contents or address total! 
undecipherable. 
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by the Irish Government have sadly interfered with the con- 
certed plans of the conspirators. These movements on the 
part of the authorities are, we need scarcely say, a continua- 
tion of those already described ; and, if they show disagreea- 
ble ramifications of the plot, they show also that the Govern- 
ment is well informed and prompt to strike in several places 
at once. The Dublin prisoners were remanded on the 28rd 
ult. for further examination; and the number of those, who 
will be arraigned hereafter tor treasonable practices, bas gone 
on increasing slightly, without however the addition 
of any notable personages, or of any whose social posi- 
tion might give to the whole absurd scheme the ve- 
riest semblance of respectability. It is reported that a 
Sergeant-Major, a Drum-Major, and a Private in the gallant 
88th, or Connaught Rangers, have been put under arrest, 
charged with enrolling their names in the fools’ register ; but 
seeing that the Regiment is serving her Majesty in Bengal, and 
that the Depot only is at Fermoy, not Cork, the “ Head Cen- 
tres” and the N. Y. Herald must not flatter themselves that 
one cf the finest corps in the Army is going to turn traitorous 
all at once. The truth is that barrack-gates are pretty care- 
fully closed against penoy-a-liners, and that news from within 
side them must consequently be received with due allowance. 
That two of three individuals have also been taken into cus- 
tody, who have smelt powder in the American civil war, we 
believe to be a fact; and strange would it be, if the 
Irishman’s irresistible propensity to a row had not, in 
some instances, manifested itself in this shape. Nor is Eng- 
land devoid altogether of sympathbisers and aiders. We hear 
of two prisoners at Manchester, one at Liverpool, and one at 
Sheffield; nor can we doubt that Birmingham will be pre- 
sently found to have contributed its tiny quota. Indeed 
we think it not unlikely that some of peace-loving John 
Bright’s constituents at the last-named place may have acted 
on the axiom that all is fair in trade, and shipped arms to Ire- 
land, for cash down, without asking any inconvenient ques- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the terrible alarm, of which so much is said, 
seems to be limited to the sensation-headings {of American 
journals. No symptoms of it are observable elsewhere. The tre- 
mulous Stock-Exchange of London still gives no sign of fright. 
In the Emerald Isle itself, where the revolutionary volcano is 
about to burst, there has been at no period within memory so 
little absenteeism. Lordly proprietors and anxious landlords 
are entertaining hosts of visitors, unconscious of danger. 
From the Lakes of Killarney to the Giant's Causeway, the fair 
land is crowded with tourists. 

Two other points call for passing notice. It is repeated 
from one to another of the leading London newspapers, that 
the American Minister in England, by direction of Mr. 
Seward, has communicated to the British Government much 
valuable information as to the progrees of Fenianism in this 
country, and has aided to the best of his ability in thwarting, 
by divulging, its designs. It is probable that there is more of 
exaggeration than of truth in this story. We greatly doubt 
whether Mr. Seward could communicate to Earl Russell any 
facts with which his Lordship is unacquainted. If he 
could, it is by no means certain that he would. At the 
utmost, we think it likely that the American 


,| Secretary of State—if he has acted at all—has done 


just so mnch as may appear to warrant a contrast, on fitting 
occasion, between his own views of the obligations of neutra- 
lity and the supposed views of the British Foreign Depart- 
ment, or, in other words, to enable him at his convenience 
(in the already cant phrase) to heap coals of fire upon England's 
head. We do not think it probable, we say, that Mr. Seward 
has penetrated very deeply into local Irish secrets, or be- 
trayed them, if he has—The other point concerns our own 
Opposition and our own press. Acting up to the general 
theory of the excluded from office, namely, that whatever is 
is wrong, they have opened mouth already against the Go- 
vernment. They charge that a foolish and unjustifiable 
policy has been adopted, as well in suffering the 
Fenians to band together in Ireland in such numbers and for 
so great a length of time, ere the business of breaking up 
their organization was taken in hand, asin the very means 
adopted finally for putting them down. The seizure of a 
newspaper establishment, even on an emergency, does not 
square with boasted eulogiums on the liberty of the press. 
Come what come may to the seditious gentlemen now housed 
for safe-keeping in Dublin Castle, this matter will be agitated 
in Parliament—and very earnestly, if grounds of complaint 
against the Administration should chance to be otherwise 
weak or wanting. 

Finally, we commend to the reader’s attention a temperate 
and well-written article elsewhere, borrowed frem an English 
contemporary, wherein is explained the mystery of the Tenant- 
Right grievance, a subject not generally understood. 


Minor Miseries of High and of Public Life. 
Systematically to abjure unpleasant topics is unwise, though 


to week, for a considerable period, as an introduction to the | extremely convenient ; for, sooner or later the truth must be 
topic which must claim pre-eminence in the arrangement of | told, in columns that affect to present a fair “ map of busy life.” 
our accustomed summary. Thus the unfortunate Fenians |Gulping down therefore a reluctance which will readily be 
figure largely in the various mails that have reached us since | appreciated, we give place to-day to a long editorial from a 
Saturday last, the latest being that of the 24th ult. from| London journal, on a subject broached lightly by ourselves 
Queenstown. And we call them unfortunate, because—what-| last week in these few words, “complaints against the 
ever the boastful assumption of the “Head Centres” in this | Queen’s seclusion multiply in priat.” And they do multiply 
outlying region—the main body at the scene of threat-|—not alone among the snarling tribe of scribblers with whom 
ened action has been seriously thwarted in its pro-|loyalty is a by-word, and to whom sympathy with 


certain repressive measures and timely arrests 


There is reason to believe that the 29th ult |sorrow and forbearance with the sorrowing are un- 
been appointed for a rising or a demonstra-|known—but with many also whose impulses are kindly and Britain 
but generous ond loyal and affectionate. The feeling of annoyance | recent Commercial {Freaties, and also for that mp 





on this point, common to s large portion of the public though 
suppressed, has latterly acquired more force 
from a circumstance attending her Majesty's arrival 
in England from her visit to Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Among 
the German countrymen of her ever-lamented Consort, 
the royal window had relaxed considerably from the 
rigid etiquette of grief that she seemed to have set down for 
herself, and to have found some little consolation in the near 
approaches of a sympathising populace. Preparations were 
therefore made at Woolwich, either with her Majesty’s assent, 
or in accordance with her presumed will, for such slight pub. 
licity as the landing as would have been grateful to those who 
desired to welcome their Sovereign home, and would not have 
entailed upon the recipient of this popular homage any irk- 
some or tedious ceremonies. Unfortunately, at the last mo. 
ment, the previous orders were countermanded. The Queen's 
countenance, lightened fora moment in Germany, became 
dark as she drew near home, and the Court appears to have 
relapsed into all the decorous selfishness of retirement. We 
notice the fact, with profound regret ; for we would not have 
it practically suggested, in these days, that the ceremoni- 
als and pomps surrounding our monarchical institutions 
are but empty spectacles, if they lack the flavour of per- 
sonal loyalty and devotion. In this flayour lies their charm, 
their influence, and their adaptation to a people such 
asours. Add to this the inevitable impression that duty— 
the Englishman’s shibboleth—succumbs in this case to per- 
sonal feeling, and it is neither untrue nor unseemly to remark 
that the,Queen’s popularity is in danger. Heaven send her 
Majesty strength of mind to struggle successfully with her 
absorbing grief! It is a living and a seething world; “ let the 
dead bury their dead !” The widest-known satirical journal pub- 
lished in the English tongue, which sometimes, amid its plen- 
tifully small wit, finds place for a noble sentiment or 
@ timely counsel, has given expression to the general senti- 
ment in the cartoon of its latest issue. It bas gone to the 
“Winter's Tale” of our national poet for an illustration. 
Queen Hermione, statuesque, stands on the pedestal before 
you, and Paulina (Britannia) addresses her in the familiar 
ee; “ "Tis time! Descend; be stone no more!” 
So be it! Earl Russell is in attendance at Balmoral. Will 
he venture to drop this suggestive page upon the table of the 
royal boudoir? 

After this grievance—which it were difficult to touch with 
sufficient delicacy, yet improper to leave untouched—another 
minor misery, whereof there are some complaints just now, 
seems to be in itself a trifle, unless indeed it be directly con- 
nected with the foregoing. The grumblers have it, and per- 
haps with reason on their side, that our country gives offence 
to foreign countries, by the indifference with which it re- 
ceives their Sovereigns or Princes when they visit us. They 
are lodged at hotels, and barely received at Court. It was 
otherwise, they say, when Windsor Castle was the seat ofa 
hospitality becoming the Crown. The Heir-Apparent has 
neither the means nor the accommodation requisite for enter- 
taining those who should be the guests of the nation. Prince 
Amadeus, second son of Victor Emanuel, was in England at 
the latest date, and his presence it is, and the lack of attention 
bestowed upon him, that have renewed the uttersnces on this 
theme.—Lord Palmerston’s health is not prominently dis- 
cussed in the public prints, though much more depends upon 
it than upon many events that occupy more space in journal- 
dom. At the time of the General Election, we expressed the 
belief that the veteran Premier would retire before the next 
meeting of Parliament. We incline to the same opinion 
still. The gout, however, has no political predilections 
We regret to hear that Lord Derby is again seriously ill.—Mr. 
Disraeli, has delivered another bucolic to his clod-bopping 
constituents in Buckinghamshire ; but we must own that is 
excessive length in the report has deterred us from profitting by 
his eloquence.— We close this doleful glance at the week in 
Europe, by allusion to one more of the gloomy topics of ‘he 
day. The Cholera is said to be ascending the Rhone into the 
heart of France, having appeared at Arlesand Avignon. Iti 
also reported at Seville, on the Gusdalquivir, though we hai 
not previously heard of its outbreak at Cadiz, only 18 mile 
from the spot where that river empties itself into the sea. Dos 
the disease always follow the water-courses ? 


British American Free Trade. 
Never before perhaps in the history of the world have suct 
for national existence and rapid internal & 
been offered a dependency, as are now at the ds 
posal of the British American Provinces. We have been quit 
to see and ready to admit that, situated as these Provinces 
are, they have however become a source of weakness, ratbet 
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jnerease in Jfuropean trade which has proved so ser-| thing—in « very Procrustean way. ae ae 
viceable to her merchants during the late war in America. Nee an tuk ee 
The principle cif free trade with the world is no doubt rapidly | ****!°" ; 

a baritone of the old school—that is to say with much of the co- 
taking possession of the British mind ; and no nation is better louring of a basso. It is somewhat stubborn at starting, but the 
prepared for the event. Undoubtedly, so far ey: per middle register is free and powerful. The whole compass is 
of the earth an d ocean are concerned, the principle should uni- | agreeable. 
versally rule, inasmuch as impediments to free exchange,in| We have referred to Signor Mazzoleni. This favourite of the 
the natural growth of various climes would seem to be at vari-| public made his appearance on Monday, and was of course 
ance with the designs of Providence, and we hope the day | hailed with delight by his admirers. His volce seems to be 
js not far distant when this broad doctrine will be cheerfully | much in the same condition as heretofore—rather rough; his 
cconpted by all peoples. |Our chjectin allnding to this point | S7%e °° SSIS Tigao ‘ecnnlea's performance of Olewo 
pds rs ceo ane a pe oper oghon ng Tone.” It is the gentleman’s best effort, and sufficient to 

1 ye though: ee glen stamp him as a great artist. 

tected in the possession 0: own thoughts, ’ labour, It was in “‘ Ernani,”’ as we have before remarked, that Signor 
it is difficult to see why a nation should not be equally secure | yarr4 had the good fortune to make his début. We say good for- 
in the profit of its own special manufacturing enterprises, inas, | tune, » on this ion the audi was unusually genial, 
much as sucha pursuits ought to be based on superior natural | and the performance was so thoroughly excellent on the part of 
advantages. But this matter must be entirely governed by | all the leading singers, that a respectable degree of enthusiasm 
policy and interest. For instance, the U. 8. while free) was frequeutly attained, and the best of humour prevailed from 
from debt, and blessed with the abundant harvests of a virgin | the beginning to the end. Verdi's Opera should always be played 
soil 2nd the spontaneous growth of the forest and the mine, “et _ -_ te wt —, P Tt has — moe arly 
would have hesitated long, before adopting their present y of arousing 
High tare nd commercial excasvenn. Undoubtedly they | he nun Nal Dott ee oan 
would have long continued to exchange their natural pro-| -..edeq by a drowsy and comfortable calm, but nothing that 
ducts for those of the factories of other countries, where €x-| . neq to keep every one on the qui vive. ‘ Ernani,” by the force 
cessive ene makes veep mesagrioney, Be he of its performance, has given an impetus to the season in making 
cates of now accepted course have greatly 


475 
coarse-minded man, besides. If you say that his comedies are, 
to some extent, lively and picturesque, you therein reach the 
limit of intelligent praise. He possessed fancy, which showed it- 
self in the ingenuity of some of his plots, and the faculty of care. 
ful observation of the manners of his generation, these being well 
portrayed in many of his scenes. But he had no genius, no sym- 
pathy with the ideal, no considerable knowledge of human nature, 
nor any notable scholarship in the language which he essayed to 
write. Intrigue is the beginning, the middle, and the end of his 
dramatic works. His “ Double Gallant” takes you back to the 
reign of Queen Anne, and shows you how a young man of the 
world passed his time. Its hero, A‘ail, is represented as wooing 
three woman at once, under different names and guises, and as 
thereby getting himself intoawkward dilemmas, which are not a 
little amusing. Its women are represented, for the most part, as 
unscrupulous in their pursuit of pleasure. There can be no doubt 
that Lady Sadliffe was designed by Cibber as a representative of 
thit loose wives of an immoral age. In the original, the “ Double 
Gallant” is an extremely indelicate comedy. It has been shorn 
of many of its # »bjectionable features, for representation at Wal- 
lack’s ; yet its native aroma of indelicacy remains. You cannot 
make a rose out ofacabbage. This comedy, however, has, to its 
readers, a definite value, as a page from the book of the Past. In 
Saunter, Captain Strut, and Sir Squabble Splithair, and in 
Lady Dainty, not less than in Atall, Sir Solomon Sadliffe and bis 
wife, it draws from life; and, though with exaggeration, 
with unmistakable cleverness. 

It may be well to study such pictures, now and then: but surely 
the student of English manners, in the time of Queen Anne and 



































































































































































































age, and Something too much of this.” ter to 
dream, when wakefulness is vain ! 

Olive Logan has given two Readings, this week, at Irving 
Hall. Her selections were tastefully chosen, from Shakspeare 
and from Longfellow, and other American writers, She reads 
with true feeling, and with al and “es simplicity, so as 

iration of intellectual perso 


every one talk; and that, after all, is a good kind of advertising | George the First, could well enough dispense with public illustra- 
by the sudden and actual necessities of the country, owing 
dame Carozzi-Zucchi.. The lady’s rentrée, last week, it will be | is not broadly offensive, as now performed at Wallack’s ; but, on 
dure. 
nesday, we were glad to note a marked improvement in both | That it has been well put upon the stage, is a matter of course. 
wants of their nearest neighbours, and the narrow mindedness 
too often had occasion to refer, was much less than usual, and | ticeably correct and effective as [Captain Strutt; Miss Burke is a 
be “ penny wise and pound foolish” in their action, it is no 
is generally grateful to a worn voice. There is no period in the|of boorish simplicity and ing. —“ Kingrand Comedian” and 
eventually be followed by all. Let them, that is, do away 
Signor Irfre, 'the new tenor, sang vigorously—as an outlaw} The drama of “Lolah,” which has been represented at the 
between themselves collectively and the mother country, times abuses the power he has over it. We would prefer, for| from an old and stupid piece called “ The Sea of Ice.” Its first 
turn their attention to the opening up and cultivating their | resting and effective, once in a while, to hear him increase the yo-| depth of drivel to which the human mind can reach, when 
diminished expenses of their government. They would soon | vulgar effect of mere shouting produced. The latter, we are | Isle—in the art of posing. Its third act portrays a duel, with 
ber, heavy tals, &c., which would much more than com- ly pleases those who cannot distinguish music from noise. nobility. I have not the patience requisite for a recapitulation of 
goodjactors in his company, and the new tenor is certainly not | ous beast, which the woodland pedestrian erally chooses t 
of action ; and, that action taken without delay, the time is not : pe yt : 
His grand voice—grand alike in power and quality—has not yet|/ing such a play at her theatre. [ts immediate withdrawal will 
mouth of the St. Lawrence and emerging with other car- 
sung better. The entire performance was admirable—the orches- reputation of the beautiful theatre over which she pre- 
cars destined to cross to the Pacific. nity 
On: . 
Good news for lovers of music—and also, we fear, for the 
connecting the waters of the St. Lawrence River with those of partes oy Ja pS ye. Te 
harmonic Society commence to-day at the Academy of Music. 
Se monplace, and ite ent characters are false to nature. It 
war just closed, is it too much to expect that this progressive pte 
Hs in Mr. tus Bala’s * Breakfast in Bed.” Mr. 
been equalled in 1 
words, we will undertake to find the willing capital for the | '** "ely been equalled by any poet, in any language, upon the |S heotwi Tae ra Where acted by Mr’ W, &. Andrews, in un. 
that mood is earthly Paradise. In the heart of this great city it — effectively 
do not cause one to think well, either of the soovdians tone of 
Seer. Seas music. Wrapt in its tender embrace, one breathes again the 
Marra, on Wednesday in “ Ernani.” The success of the lady was | , 9m nearer, and by day it lifts the soul into companionship with 
be discreet, must be somewhat evasive. This is how it was. | cron drift away into that mood of relief, and ain able to say, with 4 De. 
On Monday even Mise Logan is to appear at the Broadway 
mr. 


—perhaps the best. tions of Cibber. The stage, in our generation, has no need to 
to their late troubles and consequent enormous debt, and| No one shone to greater advantage on this occasion than Ma-| draw upon the impurities of an elderera, ‘The Double Gallant” 
have ly succeeded in shaping the national proce- 

op remembered, was not thoroughly satisfactory. During the reccss | the other hand, it is neither substantial nor delicate. It pleases 
But with the British Provinces, it is now quite a different her voice had neither gained in steadiness nor volume. On Wed-| when first seen, but nobody would wish to see it acted twice. 
efits. Their puciticn hes been materially ws ty Ge these particulars. The lady’s singing in the second and third | Mr. Davenport is a capital Atall; Mrs. Jennings plays Lady 
d acts in admirable. The tremolo, to which we have | Sadliffe with delicious vivacity and mischief; Mr. Norton i - 
of those neighbours lately manifested in their disposition to|+ ner naa occncin ¢ . yan r. Norton is no 
abrogate the existing Treaty. Ifthe United States choose to | the upper notes were taken with a good degree of decision and | charming Sylvia ; and Mrs, Sefton, as Wishwell, delights the appre- 
firmness. Here again-we have an illustration that Verdi's music | clative spectator,by her genuine | and her perfect portrayal 
reason why the Provinces should follow them. Let these 
boldly sét the example on this continent—which will | career of a good artist, when she may not make a success in the | “ Miriam’s Crime” will be played at Wallack’s on Monday, the 
roles of Elvira or Leonore. latter piece introducing Mr. Holston in the character of Byles. 
persaticn oon a es sone ne should sii His voice is bl d it has b Olympi be dismissed in a few lin It is a farrago of nasti 
ould sing. His voice isa very agreeable one, an as been | Olympic, may in a few lines. a o of nas 
annoyances and oo etter we he trained to the supreme of subordination. Signor Irfre some- | ness and ded, in the most illiterate manner, 
then on fair and equitable terms with their American cousins, instance, that he did not insist on making dynamic effects on | act depicts an attempt at rape, which culminates in an extremely 
and finally with the world at large. Meantime they should every healthy tone in the upper register of his voice. It is inte-| melo-dramatic murder. Its second act illustrates, first the utmost 
own wide spread and teeming fields, forests, and mines, | lume of a note, but it is surely superfluous to do this in every|impelled by chronic stupidity, and, secondly, the capa 
cheerfully submitting to the lighter direct tax necessary to the | piece. The time is naturally retarded by the operation, and «| bilities of a new actress—Miss Lucy Rushton, from Albion's 
find manufacturing enterprises spring up, in articles of their | *°'TY to say, is a growing vice at the Academy of Music. It is | knives, supposed to be fought in the dark drawing-room of a Fifth 
own peculiarly cheap raw production, such as leather, lum- a cheap and silly one, which offends all sensible people, and mere- | Avenue house, between a young lady and a lustful scion of British 
: To return to Signor Irfre. His performance of the title-réle | all the incidents of this contemptible play. To dwell upon it at 
pensate for the rene small . . oop in other | is in every way excellent. Mr. Maretzek is fortunate in having | length, would be like keeping company with that little oderifer- 
the least of those whose efficiency is displayed in this way. shun. The new actress, Miss Rushton, is a very commonplace 
far distant when men now living would read of ships, laden | signor Antonucci, the new basso, was simply superb as Silva. | performer. Mrs. Wood has certainly acted unwisely, in produc- 
with merchandize at Ikiverpool and London, entering at the 
been heard to such advantage in this country. The “‘ Infelice’”’| show that she is conscious of what is due, not alone to 
goes from the mouth of the Mississippi, and of others, laden for of the first act was most rapturously encored. It has never been oe moral sense and the taste of cultivated people, but 
eee, aera Re wharves <6 Dane Sake Gaguies tate tra and chorus being alike in goodtrim., Mr. Bergmann con- amity. The - - it  Ee ake po —_ = 
Z ducted. 
These views to some may now seem visionary; but when In respect to “Our American Cousin,” which to-night enters 
able and practical engincers have shown that a ship canal | 4:4. maie and female, to whom a musical feast is nothing, with- | ¥P0D its second week at the Winter Garden, there is little to be 
out the attendant dish of gossip! The Rehearsals of the Phil-} and that Mr. Clarke is an excellent representative of Asa 
Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan with the Mississippi, can be chard. 1 call this ® bed piece, for the reason that ite plot is com. 
constructed at ajcost less than one months’ expenditure in the = <4 Ms colton onlh cleuee eaiy'the 
realize the fact? We think And. if Drama. same + ys ¢ read a keen and amusing accouat of 
e not. we can see a / 
Me more alain North of un, and ci in place of| ort Sen emu in uch ove nd tel ve | Sn hound i pat ener ha 
’ a 
delicious serenity of that contemplative mood which prompts us} ).ualiy successful tation of that Tet ished origin M 
enterprise either in London or New York. ‘to sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell.” Beyond question, | Peters gives his Incomparable delineation of Binney, aud Mr. John 
PAusie, comes upon one like a blessing. It gives care to oblivion, and it the wh ough. as I noted at first, the leading drama- 
turns the stormy din of surrounding activity into echoes of far-off fo Indeae ne oS pte = b Saag 
opular taste, or the state of culture in the theatres themselves. 
Two new artists have been introduced to the public since our last. fragrance of the roses of Long Ago, and hears the rippling melody But my pen — towards the old monody over a degenerate 
The first, Mile. Bosisio, on Monday, in “‘ Ione ;” the second, Signor | 4¢ voices that are silent forever. By night it makes the holy stars ié 
not so marked as that of the gentleman; but both, for the mo- the calm, blue heaven that crowns this world with peace. For 
ment, have to be accepted with some reserve :—and criticism, to my part, albeit steeped to the lips in the cares of journalism, I 
Mile. Bosisic was terribly frightened in the first and second acts, the poet Read, that 
and sang badly. The third and fourth acts, however, were quite 





— Se sateen met wy Pease zie ttm 
4 dreamy eyes, A personate o 8 evening w signa- 
ee adie cca "tienes cnet ten Under the walls of Paradise. lized Ly the last appearance of Madame Celeste. 


entire frame. In the first and second acts he sang very well ; but 
in the third and fourth he beeame hoarse and was grievously out 
of tune. So, you will perceive, there was a half success for each 
artist. 


But it would be unsatisfactory to dispose of the matter in this 


MERCUTIO. 


PHacts and HFancies. 


Sir John Michel has been sworn in at Montreal as admin- 
istracor of the Canadian Government during the absence of 
Lord Monck.—— On Saturday last, two new lines of 
American ocean steamers were inaugurated. A fine vessel 
sailed from this port for Rio Janeiro; and another from Bal- 
timore for Liverpool. During her short stay at Wind- 
sor, the Queen honoured the Dean of Windsor and Mrs. Wel- 
, by standing in n a8 one of the sponsors at the 

of thar tson. The ceremony took in 

the private chapel of the Castle. 
Sir Joseph Paxton left personal property valued at £180,000. 
There have been two yacht disasters in Scottish 
waters lately; but fortunately without loss of life. A screw- 
steamer, bailing from Glasgow, foundered in bad weather off 
verary ; and an English schooner yacht has been run down 
and sunk by a steamer, at night, in Oban Bay.————It bas 
been determined to construct a railway through the Alps by 
Eight years of r and an expen- 

. of eighty millions of francs will be involved in the 
gigantic —————-A contemporary says that the 


It need not be urged that this mental condition is wholly uncritic- 
al. The reader, of course, knows that, at athought. Yet this isthe 
mental condition in which I greatly prefer to think of plays and of 
players. And for a very good reason. This mood sees nothing that 
is unpleasant, and admits no feeling that is harsh. For the poetry of 
the stage, and for that only, has it eyes, or ears, or heart. Alas, that 
the stage should have its rude, prosaic side, its rough, coarse 
aspect, to startle its lovers from their dreams, and make them. 
cold, and stern, and implacable critics of material facts ! 

At the moment, this reflection is peculiarly appropriate. Within 
a week past, the local theatres have afforded three incidents for 
critical discussion. Colly Cibber’s ‘“‘ Double Gallant” has been 
played at Wallack’s; a drama called ‘‘ Lolah” has been produced 
at the Olympic ; and “ Our American Cousin” has been revived 
at the Winter Garden. These are not topics to be dreamed of. 
They startle the kindly tranquillity of the mind, and provoke the 
critieal pen to unusual sharpness. 

“ The Double Gallant” is, indeed, one of Cibber’s best comed- 








culture. Her action differs from her singing, in being perfectly 
free from constrajpt. She is indeed graceful and 
tic in her movements. Her voice 
quantity and quality, but it is comparatively unculti- 
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jected—capital, £100,000, in shares of £10 each. 


THE ALBION. 








out by press of other matter.” 
had an audience of her Majesty, at Windsor, to 
leave, before proceeding to Conttastineple. Sir | 
Bulwer retires from the diplomatic service. ving been in it 
since 1827, he will be entitled to a handsome i 

The Bey of Tunis has sent a mission to the U.S. Government, 
for the purpose of cultivating friendly relations. For this 
there arrived by the Persia at this port a party of 
gentlemen, three of whom are natives of Tunis, while 
the fourth is Mr. Perry, the American Consul at their Court. 
Intercourse of this sort is very desirable, as tending to break 
down the barriers between civilization and barbarism 
—aA London paper is authorized to contradict the an- 
nouncement, which has been made in several journals, that the 
Marquis of Sligo is about to Lady Diana Beauclerk. 
The Prince of Wales’ t, the Dagmar, it is uy 

derstood, bas been specially adapted for use on the coast 
Norfolk, to enable the Prince to enjoy the sport of wild fow) 
shooting in the vicinity of the Hunstanton Cliff, the Wash, 

















—A is arranged between Lady Ann Duff, 
eldest daughter of Earl and Countess of Fife, and the 
quis Townshend.—-+———Mr. Moens, whose captivity 


amongst the Italian brigands bas attracted so much attention, 
returned to the London Stock Exchange on the 19th ult., and 
received numerous congratulations. ——Prince Joseph 
is said to have bequeathed the greatest part of his 
fortune to Madame Ristori and her husband, the Marchese 
Capran: ——King Leopold is better, and pro to 
pass the winter at Nice. —Mr. Benjamin, ex-Contede- 
rate Secre of State, intends to join the English bar. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, and some of their 
relatives, have been visited, at Marlborough House, by a 
Chinese giant and a Tartar dwarf, who have lately arrived in 
England. — Reports from the French vineyards state that 
the year 1865 will be counted as one of the best for its wine. 
The fruit is soft, tender, and sweet, and leaves nothing to be 
desired.—— The Queen of Spain has received the first 
Italian Minister. andudno, the now famous wateri: g- 
place on the Welsh coast, has ished itself of late by 
a succession of outdoor fetes. A number of young ladies, in 
“Zouave bathing-dresses,” swam through the figures of a 
uadrille. The Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia 
dteamshi Dempeey (Dale’s line) have just contracted with 
Messrs. Tod and McGregor, of Glasgow, for a new steamship 
for their line, to be fifieen feet longer than their new steamer, 
the City of Boston, put on the station last summer, which has 
proved herself one of the fastest ocean-going steamships 
afloat. “ Dear me!” exclaimed a lady, as she looked at 
a boa constrictor in a show, “ why the skia of the creature is 
of a regular tartan pattern.” “It is, my dear,” remarked her 
busband, “and this is what Shakspeare alluded to when he 
talked about a snake being ‘scotched.’” This matches the 
Cockney stable-boy, who thought that a gentleman, whom he 
saw in Highland costume, been “ fired.” ———-—— 
Brougham entered his 87th year, on the 10th ult. He is said 
to be in excellent health.— The murrain, or cat- 
tle-disease, is fantastically termed, in English newspapers, 
the rinder-pest, Mr. Punch suggests that the tooth-ache 
should in future be called the grinder-pest. 
The harvest in Scotland has been nearly a month earlier 
tban usual; but the crops, owing to the long drought in the 
spring have been very light. Mr. Arthur 1, M.P., 
a nephew of the Duke of Bedford, has just married Mile. Pey- 
ronnet, daughter of the ree. French diplomatist. 
A curious project is talked of, nothing less than the 
bringing water from the Severn to London through iron pipes. 
There is no practical obstacle, it seems, and it is only a ques- 
tion of money.———--——The kilt is going out of fashion in 
Scotland. Tartan is little worn nowinany shape. Thegreat 
Highland chieftain, Locheil, dresses in knickerbockers. The 
only full-costumed Highlander is Mr. Gordon Cumming, who 
has established his collection of skins and stuffed animals at 
Fort Augustus. As Shoddy 8 supreme here, it is 
ae ee as 
mger be a socially, but that “ paste of the paste” shou! 
be rr hetituted.———-The “ Eisteddfod,” or great na- 
tional Welsh festival held at Aberyswith, has been very suc- 
cessful this year. Upwards of £4,000 was awarded in prizes. 
————A London Dairy Company on 0 hie scale is pro- 












































-——lt 
would seem that all French sportsmen are not well up in their 
hobby. An ephemeral illustrated print showed the winner of 
the Derby in the act of coming in and taking a fi sw hen over 
—- Sund: . Sccimns o an with — 
G w on Sunday, an e coun w e cry 
Gi eabbath pemene quad! Meredithls a father, and 
Sir E. B. Lytton, the novelist, a grandfather. Mrs. Robert 
Bulwer Lytton has presented her husband with a son.-_—_—— 
Mr. Gladstone’s Assurance and Annuities Act is working most 
satisfactorily, and the number of insurances is daily increas- 
ing. Thirty-eight per cent. of the insurers are clerks, curates, 
and persons ot limited means, who are compelled to live more 
expensively than many working men in —— of y= od in- 
comes.——-———Some anxiety is being felt at the long nce 
of Du Chaillu, from whom nothing has been heard for the last 
two years, when be went offtoGaboon. Perhaps he has been 
made King of the Gorillas! Miss Campbell, to whom 
Lord Granville, the President of the Council, is about to be 
married, is the daughter of the late Mr. Wa’ter Campbell, of 
Shawfield and ~ by Lady Eleanor Charteris, sister of the 
present Earl of Wemyss. iss Campbell is the materna) 
great-granddaughter of John, fifth Duke of Argyll. 
— -> 
MARRIAGE OF THE LievTENANT-GovERNOR oF NeEw- 
Brounswick.—The marriage of the Hon. Arthur Gordon, 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, youngest son of 
George, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.G., to the eldest daughter 
of Sir 








ohn G. Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B., took place yesterday, at | Es 
St. Martin’s Church. After its conclusion a breakfast was | 2g 


given by the father of the brise, at his residence in Spring- 
gardens, to upwards of 100 guests. 

happy pair left London by the Great Western Railway for 
Lock Park, Berks, the seat of Colonel,Lloyd Lindsay, MP. 
In the course of next month they will leave England for the 
seat of Government in New Brunswick.—London Daily News, 
Sept. 21. 





Gbituary. 


Tue Ear. or SrRATHMORE.—Thomas George Lyon Bowes, 
the twelfth Earl of Strathmore, died at his seat, Glamis Cas- 
tle, Forfarshire, on the 13th ult. He was 43 years of age, and 
succeeded his grandfather in 1846. His family honours in 
the form of titles were very numerous, nie Se 
of Strathmore, but Earl of Kinghorn, Viscount Lyon, 

Glamis, Tannadice, Seidlaw, and Straithdichtie. In his 


’ aw himself, and taking a great interest 


After the breakfast the |® 


'y devoted his time to the Turf. He lost, it 
said, enormous sums of money in this way. Like the Earl of 
Glasgow, his horses seldom cr never won ; but he always ad- 
hered to his expensive amusement. He resided comparatively 
little at the Castle of Glamis; but was, we understand, 
well liked by the tenantry, in whom he took a considerable in- 
terest. At one time it ap as ifhe were to become a pat- 
tern of a resident landlord. He made his first public - 
ance in Dundee, at a dinner of the Angus Agricultural’ Asso. 
a seapene te Sat ee Bae and the Earl of 

ntore. ewbat later he organised an Agricultural Ex- 
hibition for his own tenantry, in his own park, the 
in all agricultural 

Charlotte 


mprovements. He married, in 1850, the Hon. 
Maria Barrington, eldest daughter of Lord m; but 
that lady died in 1854 without leaving issue. The es- 
tates and honours now therefore devolve upon his only bro- 
ther, the Hon. Claude Bowes Lyon. The new Ear! is married, 
and has a family of five sons—his Countess being Frances 
Dora, daughter of Oswald Smith, Esq., of Ble Both 
Earl and Countess are already well known on the estates, 
where they have often visited, and ministered to the wants of 
those who were in distress. — Sept 23.—The Field of the 
same date says : Thomas George Lyon Bowes, Ear! of Strath- 
more and Kinghorn, Viscount Lyon, Master of Glamis and 
some half-dozen baronies besides, of the blue blood of Scot- 
land, descendant of that Thane of Glamis “ who should be 
king hereafter,” twelfth Earl and twenty-second baron of his 
ancient name, has gone to his rest out of this vain shadow in 
which he had disq himself; and over the mortal dust 
of one whose titles heralds might have proclaimed, the bio- 
grapher hag only to drop a few sporting notes to keep his me- 
mory green. The chase and the turf were the passions of the 
late earl, and on them he lavished a patrimony. Steeple- 
chasing was the love of his hot youth, and his performances 
on the St. Leger and The Switcher will long live in the me- 
mory of sporting men. Fortune did not smile on Lord Strath. 
more, The best horse he ever had was Saccharometer ; and. 
despite his ate tgs running, he proved himself a non- 
stayer, and his chance for the Derby, supposing he had met 
with no disappointment, was of the poorest. Lord Strath- 
more was & heavy betier, and a fortune, not originally very 
large, succum to those heavy inrods that turf pursuits 
make on the most colossal. His health was affected by the 
mental anxiety he bad gone through, and last year he eough 
a milder climate in the hope of recovery. This was not tobe, 
and he returned to Glamis to die in his mother’s arms. His 


marked days he was in the Ist Life Guards, but fors 
period he 


j 


reproche, he had survived eleven years. 


ApmirAL Smyra.—The death of Admiral William Henry 
Smyth, who stood at the head of naval survevors, was an- 
nounced in last week’s Aljion. He died in his 77th year, His 
eldest son, Mr. Warington Smyth, the well-known mi 


rd geologist, who has been the guest of the Mayor of Birmingham 


uring the meeting of the Association, was summoned home 
in consequence of the melancholy event. Admiral = 
entered the navy in 1805, served through the war, and 
wards, upon his own resources, undertook a valuable series of 
hyd phical observations on the coasts of Italy and North- 
ern Africa. From that time, with brief intervals of ordinary 
service, he has been devoted to the sciences of astronomy, geo- 
gra hy, and hydrography, and in 1857 he was appointed 
ydrographer to the Admiralty, in succession to Admiral 
Beaufort. The catalogue of the deceased officer’s contribu- 


exceed the limits of an obituary notice; and the same may be 
said of the long list of learned societies, home and foreign, of 
which he was an honoured member. 


A Promisinc Scnotar.—Mr. John Purkiss was accident! 
drowned, while bathing in the Cam at Cambridge, on the 17 
ult. The following sketch of his acquirements, in a com- 
munication to the 7imes makes his loss severely felt beyond 


three years of age, but his career had been one of almost un- 
exampled success, and gave the highest promise of future use- 
fulness. While still a boy at the City of London School he 
obtained the first Queen’s prize ever given at South 
toa schoolboy, the Mathematical culation 
of the University of London, and-a minor scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. eng sare = in 
Universities, he came out at Cambridge Senior ‘Wrangler and 
First Smith's Prizeman, and took successively the three 
mathematical scholarships of the University of 
the degree of M.A., with the gold 
the notice of Lord Granville, 
the post of Vice-Principal in the newly 
College of Naval Architecture, and after one — 
and last, raised him to the Princi ip. Pi “d- 
talents, accurately trained, and for their own 
to his favourite studies, Mr. Purkiss was made of the stuff 
from which a discoverers, the benefactors of mankind, are 
fashioned. During the eighteen months which have 
since his he had nearly prepared for the pressa volume 
on dynamics, and had en on a careful examination of the 
phenomena of the variation of the =e in iron vessels, in 
the hope of discovering some gen laws to which they 
were all subject.” . 
At Portishead, Somerset, Major V. H. Mairis, formerly of the 
Carbiniers.— At Edinburgh, R. Borthwick, Esq., late of H. M. 91st 
t.—At Swinton Bank, Peebles, John Maitland, Esq., Ac- 
countant of the Court of ion,—At Brixton, E. 8, Bass, +» 
late Captain Military Train, and formerly of the 67th —At 
Ballykilcavan, Queen's Coan Treland, the Rev. Sir Hunt Henry 
, aged ener Reser, the Rev. 





tate Lunatic Asylum.—At Edgbaston, Mr. W. 

of Birming' whose as 8 -maker is w At 
Captain R.N., an Peninsular .—At 

Sierra Leone, F. Benthall, Esq., Liuet. H.M. 3rd W. —At 

Dunkeld, N.B., H. Fisher, Esq., M-D.. late of the Teh (Ro; Fusi- 

liers) and 68rd Regts.—Major Castle, formerly of 

Depot, Maidst At Southampton, Lt.-Gen. H. W. Gordon, 

Commt. 3rd Brigade R.A —At the Ci 


Captain 39th —At Fulham, Wills, 
8. ye, in the ver » dieet F. Jogo Laces, Bis 
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wife, one of the gentlest and best of a family sans peur et sans oeth, 


tions to the development of his favourite sciences would far | spicuous 


the circle of his relatives and friends. “He was only twenty- | Cushing used 


Chancellor, who offered him re 
-established 


The 
passed | sioned for 





Pro R. L, Dr. Wa for President 
of Brown Uuiveraty and eminent in cousection With pulloeophy 


Appointments. 

The Rev. R. Payne Smith, M.A., to be jus Professor of Di- 
vinity in the rym — 

hn Attaché at W: -4 and re ys 


Army. 
Col. Jervois, R. E., has been lately in Que! ond epee’ 
the fortifications at Point rm bean BAL my - 
tals, Dr. Forrest, C. B., whose death we recorded last week, 
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Raglan’s 
spatch after Inkerman “ for his able exertions as di to 
be most honourably mentioned.”—A letter from Gibraltar 
of the 12th ult., in refer: to the cholera, says: “The Ar- 
tillery, a magnificent corps nearly 1,000 strong, continued to 
og Petes immunity up to to-day, when two while each 

six remaining regiments (numerically weaker ) 
ae an @ 





five men.”"——The Army and Ni 
says: “All forces in Ireland are stationed on 
military principles, in relation to such an occasion as a gene- 
ral rising. The present military in Ireland amounts to 26,000 
men, and there are 10,000 armed police.”—The same paper un- 
derstands that General Cameron has the New-Zealand 


filled at all, we cannot tell. If the troops are to be 

home, no General officer is needed in New Zealand.—J 
Currie, the private of the Sappers and Miners, who murdered 
Major de Vere at Chatham, has been tried a Ci 


Court, and is to be hung. 
War Orrice, = 12.—16th Ft, Lt Tabb, 44th, to be Lt v Bald 
who ex.—17th, Lt Forsyth, » to be! Lieut v Clerke who ex.— 


G 
Sir J. Fergusson dec —57th, Gen C. 
Love.—Rifle Brig, Field-Marshal Sir E. Blakeney, to be 
a7 73 Af mi G. a oe . 
v Brereton, who ret; 

By death of Gen Sir J. F . to 

j Gen M. C. Johnstone to be ; Bt-Col Last, to 
Gen;{Bt-Maj Churchill, 60th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Fulke G: 
RA to be , 


Navy. 
Victoria Crosses.—A grand display was ordered at Ports- 
mouth, for the 22d ult., when Admiral Sir Michael 
was to present these 
name, to Mr. Duncan 
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home. 


Tue Torrepors.—A Li dispageh : “It is stated 
that Donald McKay, the well-known + 

is in close comm n with the Admiralty on the subject 

of torpedoes, which are to be laid down in the channels to the 

ish harbours in the case of war.” 

McKay is exhibiting to the Lords is the 
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The Terrible, 21, is under orders for the Mediterranean.—- 
Ureyhound, 17, at Devonport, will shortly be commis- 


bably be sent to join the sq on 

tica.——The Alecto, 3, is to be broken up.——The Trident, 8, 
is to be sold out of the service.——Lt. H. 8. Hamilton, of the 
Indus, has been dismissed from the service, for being intoxica- 
ted and neglecting orders——Capt. Heathcote, in command 
of the coastguard-ship at Queenstown, receives the ser- 
vice pension, vacant by the promotion of to 
fiag rank——The Grand Duke Constantine, of Russia, has 
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New Publications. 

 Mesers. Bunce and Huntington, of this city, have just pub- 
lished the third of their Golden Leaves Series, edited by Pro- 
fessor J. W. 8. Hows. It is entitled Golden Leaves From the 
Dramatic Poets, and comprises selections from the plays of 
apwares of sixty dramatists, American as well as British. The 
first selection is from the tragedy of “ Ferrex and Porrex,” or, 
as it is sometimes called, “Gorbaduc,” (1561), by Thomas 
Sackville and Thomas Norton. This is said to be the earliest 
known specimen of English tragedy. The last selection is 
from Boker’s play, “The Betrothal.” Professor Hows has 
srranged his extracts in chronological order, so that they ex- 
pibit, to the careful student, the various mutations which 
the drama has undergone, within three centuries. They 
have, moreover, been chosen with sound judgment, and with 
s design to illustrate the wealth of our language, in dramatic 
works. The series, we believe, is now complete. We have 
siready called attention to the Golden Leaves from the 
British and American Poets. Professor Hows has done his 
editorial work in a faithful spirit, and we cordially hope that 
his compilations will meet with extensive popular favour. 





A very handsome volume, from the publishing house of 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, contains a collection of 


The Poetry of the Orient, made by Rev. William R. Alger. | Miss 


This is a mew and enlarged edition of an old work. Mr. 
Alger’s Oriental Poetry was first published in 1856. A care- 
fol historical dissertation, on the poetical literature of the 
East, precedes the specimens herein presented. The latter 


have been gathered from translations into Latin, German, and national 


French. They contain much epigrammatic wisdom and curi- 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Metropolites. A Novel. By Robert St. Clar. Ditto.—— 
Gomery of Montgomery. A Novel. By Charles A. Waehburne. 
6. W. Carleton. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 
In reference to the publication of the second number of the 
Autographie Mirror, one of the London weeklies of the 16th 
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historian will have to compare 


first version with the one, and trace the successive 


suave tearerecicihe. Date spect 


vigour, upright re- | additions inspired by various convivialities. We hope that 

ting 10 our (perhape prejudiced) minds the perfection of |he will not find the same difficalties as the German it search 

English bandwriting Hebrew is a more limited charac-|of the one English ae Baglish te The story is that an 

ter—more less show of sternness and , still | American was teaching sh to a German, and on being 

order and . The Siriac is small and twisted, and to us len cpeaiet can -=0 an, Gann Teplied by 

represents handwriting of the lower order. The Ara-| gi one solitary exam “I go, thou wentest, he de- 
bian, the the are very similar in their char- 


, we made tracks, you cut sticks, they skedaddled.” 
ut on asking for a repetition of it the German found that 
it varied every time, and he had at last to give it upin de- 
spair as a grammatical Proteus. 


ee 

SHAKSPEARE’S BIOGRAPHY ; SCANTY MATERIALS. 
The Athenaum of the 16th inst., 4 propos to the appearance 

of Mr. R. G. White’s Life of Shakepeare, thus sets forth—if it 


does not exaggerate—the mystery which hangs around the 
subject. 


The life of Shakspesre is still the puzzle, the disgrace, and 



























‘ Persian 
acteristics, except that each seems more fio , more 
ful, more effeminate than the other. Pechare the Peuke 
best entitled to this character. There is something more 
rugged in the Arabian, something blacker in the Turkish ; 
= Persian flows like a woman's letter, like the poetry of 

oore. 

When we come to examine more deeply into national 
handwriting, we find of course that it is much qualified by 
individual character. Take 


that of Murat, a fine, manly hand, without any ostentation. 
Nadas. hand is also of the pure type, neat and tripping. 
N — 4 ne — same ype, aS 
mean look, and is entirely devo’ evation. Thiers is|the despair of critical art. Although it is beyond question 
ped illegible, though some kind slave who has devoted him- | tne a of all literary subjects, Seching has been made of 
to the work of unravelling the web of black strokes says] it better than an antiquary’s jest. Genius, prudence, labour, 
that it contains the following allusion to Guizot’s reception Of | pogpitality, success—noble virtues, noble services—are stam 
rdaire at the Academy:—“A monk received by a Pro-| yoon that , like on a coin. But the story itself 
pe ot a spectacle which is turning the brain of Paris. ai vee he 0} marks of actual truth. Itis a 
Louis Blanc writes a splendid hand, extremely clear and or- without details, The tale may be quite true, and the 


, formation to stamp its n8-| moral beauty of it may represent material facts, but we have 


f past generations, Madame Récamier’s letter to 
wetth bane wit to a hand of anything but ~\ ne convince the eye and ear. That large life of 


po incomparable beauty.” There is nothing remarkable in 
Voltaire’s handwriting. Rousseau’s is small and perfectly 
legible, as if it was engraved on a copper plate. Corneilie’s 
hand is good, and bears a certain resemblan Mil 
we allow for the difference of nation. But just as there is a 
hand, so there is a contemporary hand. People of 
the same, or nearly the same, period write more alike than 
le of the same charater. The resemblance between the 
ands of Milton and Charles I. is the most striking instance 
that we can adduce, but the Duchess of Marlborough is not 
unlike Milton. There is a certain affinity between 
Shelley and Byron, yet what two men could be less like? A 
proof of the way handwritings. run in generations is 
ished in this volume by the juxtaposition of Lady Jane 
Grey and the late Duchess of Gloucester. Look at the close 
blackness of the first, the compression of every kind, the lines 
#0 near together, and the words scarcel 
such labour expended on every 
few hand of the last generation, diff 
of Mary and those of Victoria—a hand that runs yet 
cannot be read, so fluent and so illegible. If we glance dis- 
tantly at the late Duke of Cieveland’s letter, we take it for the 
production of a Cavalier during the interregnum. But by de- 
grees we miss the old incision and deliberateness, we see how 
the lines crowd each other, and we know that it is the 
“schoolboy hand” of Thackeray, a hand which is to be seen 
Cost Ss 2 ean shects of club paper. One of the best 
we have in this volume is Southey’s, and this curiously 
enough preserves the old characteristics. It is not modern 
En writing, but a modernization of old English writing. 
Several of these contemporaries are placed near each other, 
but there is little to be gained by comparing them. Moore, 
who comes next to Rogers, is not much inferior in neatness, 
but he seems to writewith the point ofa fine pen, and sometimes 
falls into the fault of thinness. Scott’s dwriting has a 
cramped look, which seems unnatural from the pen of such a 
ready writer. Another sort of comparison may be made be- | one that he never lived at all. 
tween Mrs. Hemans and Miss Mitford; no one would take| Of course there would be difficulties in the way of a theory 
the first for a woman of talent, the second for a woman at all. | making an illusion of the mind—s convenient in- 
Equally strange is the contrast between Bright and Cobden, | vention—a masculine form of Betsy Prigg’s invisible friend. 
Mr. Bright writes a small, neat, and orderly hand. Cobden’s | Every theory has its weak points. It certainly might be urged 
hand is that of the Northern man of business, on which is| in favour of Shakspeare having lived and written books, that 
based the genuine American hand, as we see it here in Stone-|the books remain,—a thin quarto of sonnets, other thin 
wall Jackson. Neither Washington nor Franklin possess it. ms, “ Lucrece” and “Venus and Adonis,” a 
We frankly confess that to us the German hand is an abomi- plays ; that sundry portraits of the man exist in 
nation. There is a long letter in it here from Heine to Dr. | National Portrait Galleries elsewhere ; that the house in 
Y which he was born is known. All these things are a part of 
the case, and must be taken into account by those who would 


——Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues— 


clings to the actual world of dates by such slender threads 
that we can barely seize it as a part of the wide province of 
rosaic fact. is the highest name in the 
est of all arts; higher than that of Homer, that of 
Dante; and of the selectest and supremest band of poets, 
he is also the born. Yet we have nearly 
everything still to learn about him. It is true he lived in a 
great city, in the neighbourhood of a busy Court, in the midst 
of taverns and theatres, and among a nation of newsmongers 
and letter-writers; but when we come to these idlers and 
gossips, who loved to tell each other of “some new thing,” 
and bid them | what they know of this player, their faces 
are all but blank. They have nothing tosay. Player? One 
William Shakspeare ? Yes; no more, no less; the author of 
“ Hamlet,” “Othello,” and “ Measure for Measure.” Certain- 
ly ; he was a man who wrote plays: those and some others; 
poems and sonnets. But beyond these general words the 
oracies are dumb. Dates, vames, incidents, stories, conversa- 
tions, everything entering into the realities of a man’s life, 
must be sought elsewhere by those who want them ; sought, it 
may be feared, for ever, evermore in vain. 
we sure of a single fact in what is called Shakspeare’s 
life? Sir William Penn was said to be a suppressed character 
in English . Is William Shakespeare another? A 
modern critic of the destructive school would reject as fable the 
whole bases of the poet’s life. If the subject came in their way, 
Strauss and Renan, perhaps Milman and Colenso, would feel 
no compunction in stigmatizing Shakspeare as “ unhistorical.” 
And critics ofa safer school of thought would see that in do- 
eo they wound be exting in good faith according to their 
ciples and the measure of their light. Clouds and mists 
surround the poet as a man soclosely that of all the theories 
of his life, the least unintelligible theory would perhaps be 


of Dr. But viewing these writings from the ortho- | argue an actual Shakspeare in the flesh. To a certain 
and not the au point of view, we find little | extent, they tell the theory of non-existence; but then 
to remark in them. is the of | it is a question w tell for much. Look at them 


y, and see if they will not begin to melt away under 
your ardent gaze. Even those who stand to the idea that a 


who has the to write in , and whose | poet who bore the name of Shakspeare lived in the flesh— 
t void as itis of all affectation of caligraph wrote plays and poems—trod on the stage—owned shares in 
is not to be Italian hand is sbet of|® theatre—made a little fortune by his pen—and died at 


Stratford-on-Avon—as the common story, told in a thousand 
books, a, will admit that this old idea of the Poet's life 
is based on 


of bas certain) claim to it. sorts of assumptions, coatradictions and absur- 
Dat these isa very cusious letter from yen bis bamhen dities. Which of the facts put forth in the books have ever 
en een at 2 wee been proved? How do you know that Si 


iakspeare wrote 
You produce the copies; quarto, folio; “ Hamlet,” 
e 


on plays? 

Nelson’s endorsement is in his left-hand writing ; Napoleon's |“ Othello,” and their bright compeers. . But 
letter is soratohy and iaapetuous, with uneven Iiues and black where is your evidence that Shaks a, 
patches, and most careless in spelling. “Tu vaira dans les} Where are the originals in Shakspeare’s hand? You allow 
blics,” he and adds in a later . “je suis | that none of them are to be found bite, Ah Fa a 
annuié de la ” He coi Joseph to | foun rs pe ena coment ritings of his o 
buy him “ une cam: soit de Paris, ou en Bourgogne; aboun: our pu 8 manuscripts exist. 
je compte y passer l'hiver, coe enterrer. J’ai besoin de|Jonson’s manuscripts exist. Bacon’s manuscripts exist. Ra- 
solitude et d’isolement; la "annuie ; le sentiment | leigh’s manuscripts exist. Why of this = circle of con- 
est desseché ; la est a 29 ans j’ai tout epuissé, il ne | temporary authors should Shakepeare (if he really lived and 
me reste plus qu’ 4 devenir bien But he | wrote), and Shakspeare only, have left no originals to prove 
soon that Object could be accomplished in | bis right? You say 4 -~ od must have been burnt in the 
a better way than by becoming a hermit. fire which destroyed the Theatre? It is acommon, an 
Asa rule there are not very or| unbappy leap in the dark. How do you know that Shak- 
bits to quote in this volume. Some of the spear'sjmanuscripts were kept in the Globe Theatre ? Is it likely? 
take them for all in all, confirm our old im of the | Between the early yo-an8 tho tates shave wes, comeens = 

writ without giving us sudden insight into their , an about y years. 
paren By ‘Among curiosities, independent of handwriting, | Written in London, some in Stratford. 5ome were produced 


at the Globe, some at Blackfriars, some at Court. Why should 
they all be kept in the Globe Theatre? Blackfriars was the 
chief establishment, and there, if anywhere in the theatrical 
custody, the manuscripts should have been kept. But more. 


others see is first thought been. Another | If a fire at the Globe were allowed, for the sake of argument, 
nuns t Songs Senate sees Get 0 Se ae to have furnished a possible explanation for the d peaamee 
tual copyright of the Rent Day The handwriting of this of all the MS. Shakspeare plays, such an agency cou 
the later 
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speare’s, has ever yet turned up. Whatis the'meaning of this 
strange circumstavce? e R 
You say there are portraits; and you argue that_a}man"who 
sits for portrait must be a living man. The portraits 
answer for Shakspeare ; but who will venture to say a word 
for the cong There is the rub, We know nothing 
whatever about these pretended portraits. We do not know 
that Shaks ever sat to a painter. We have no record 
of any artist ever painting him either with or withou: his 
consent. No contemporary ever mentioned a painting of 
him, good or bad. Moreover, the pretended portraits are eath 
unlike the other; and all are unlike Droeshout’s ep ving 
and Johnson’s bust. The Chandos picture is of a different 
man from the birthplace picture; and neither work has a pe- 
ree worth a straw. What, then, a critic of the destructive 
school might urge, is the value of an argument drawn from 
the existence of a dozen spurious portraits? No more than a 
Wardour Street ancestry for a grocer suddenly grown rich on 
sand. 
But, says the fond believer in tradition, there is the hcuse 
in which he was born; house in Henley Street, Stratford ; 


once a butcher’s shop, then a crumbling cottage, now a sacred | I 


shrine ; restored, enlarged; made into a library, a museum, a 

icture gallery; surrounded by a pretty garden in which 
Bhakspesre Ale and flowers are taught to bloom. But 
alack ! the house is only part of the general legend. Instead 
of the house answering for the fable, the fable is obliged to 
answer for the house. Shakspeare may have been born in 
Henley Street ; but we do not know that he wasso. Itis pro- 
bable, and some people believe it. But no Court could re- 
ceive, in a case where 5s. depenied on the evidence, such pro- 
babilities as can be urged in behalf of the idea. 

In truth, without going the length which a destructive critic 
might feel himeelf free to go, we must admit that very little of 
the common kind is known of our greatest writer. We are 
uncertain of his name. We find it in the forms of Chacksper 
and Shaxpur, and with twenty other variations, including 
Saxpere and Shagspere. Critics cannot agree even now upon 
a common way of spelling Shakspeare’s name ; Malone, Knight 
and Collier having each his favourite delusion on the subject. 
We only know beyond doubt that the poet spelt his name one 
way in his books and another way in his will. Weare uncer- 
tain as to when he was born and where he was born. We in- 
fer that he was born on the 23rd of April, 1564, in Henley 
Street ; but we only infer the first from the circumstance of his 
beirg christened on the 26th of April, and the second from the 
fact of his father being then the owner of a house in Henley 
Street. Books have been written to show that he was not 
born April 23. As regards the house, our only particle of evi- 
dence tells against the received idea. Shakspeare mentions it 
in his will ; and he does not describe it as his birthplace. We 
are uncertain about his childhood and his youth,—where he 
went to schoo}, what he learned, to what business he was put, 
why he left Warwickshire, and when he came to London. 
That he wrote poems snd plays is matter of safer knowledge ; 
though critics like Mc. Smith and Miss Bacon have not been 
slow in asserting that the poems and plays which go under 
his name were really written by Bacon and Raleigh, with a 
philosophical and revolutionary purpose. Beyond the facts 
of his being in London for some gears, and producing plays 
and poems, scarcely anything is known with clearness. He 
wrote sonnets, which are the profoundest mystery in all lite- 
rature. He retired from London to Stratford; but we are 

orant why, and when this change in his life took 
place. We see nothing of his married life, end we have only 
two or three lying stories about the companions of his social 
hours. The origin of the common tale of Raleigh founding 
the Mermaid Club, of which Shakspeare is said to have been 
a member, has not beén traced. Is it older than Gifford? 
Nothing is known as to the cause of his death. His will 
makes no meation of books, papers, letters, manuscripts, or 
copyrights; a fact of the utmost singularity on the part of 
such a writer in such an age. 

All these mysteries make us look upon the life of Shakspeare 
as the disgrace of our critical art. 

Why and how there should be any “ disgrace” in the mat- 
ter is not, we confess, apparent to common understandings. 

S See. 


LORD STANLEY ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Lord Stanley, in replying to the toast of “The House of 
Commons,” at the luncheon given by the Mayor of Birming- 
ham to the President and some 400 members of the British 
Association on Monday (the 11th ult.), said : 

“ TL always respond with pl on behalf of the House of 
Commons. I have sat in the House for nearly seventeen 

ears, and I can say with pride that the longer I have known 
ithe higher has arisen my respect for its ability and for its 
common sense. I believe, as regards men and influence, 
the opinion of the B ouse of Communs collectively is generally 
better than that of any individual member of it. I say this 
for the benefit of young members. ‘rhe House, as long as I 
have known it, has always shown a marvellous tact, almost 
approaching to instinct, in discerning who are those likely to 
contribute anything to its debates, and who are those 
who merely get up to waste time, and to air their voca- 
bulary. I have heard men who have spoken with real 
fluency and eloquence: in a word, men of that kind who are 
described as having great command of language, when proba- 
bly it would be truer were you to say that language has great 
command of them, because they have about as much com- 
mand of it as a man has of a runaway horse. Men of that 
class I have heard described as not knowing what they were 
saying when on their lega, and not knowing what they had 
said when they sat down. Many and many a man of that 
sort is left to declaim to empty benches, whilst you bave the 
ear of 400 or 500 mewbers listening in silent respect to some 
one else, who certainly hadn't the gift of oratory, and brought 
his sentences out head foremost, or tail foremost, until you 
almost wondered how it was possible a man could speak such 
bad grammar. The House of Commons soon found out when 
a man only spok places, and nothing more; and the 
other man, who, though very awkwardly and uncouthly, really 
intended to contribute some new idea to the discussion that 
was going on. I recollect, sbout a dozen years ago, when the 
discussions about competitive examination for the public ser- 
vices first came on, somebody said, by way of a sneer, ‘ Ob, if 
this principle uf competitive pak ne is such a good 
thing, why do you confine it to the clerks? why not have it 
for the secretaries of state and chancellors ot exchequer ?’ 
Well, my auswer was and is, thia is exactly what we do, no 
man could obtain a leading position in the House of Com- 
mons without passing through a competitive examination of 
this kind. It is a trial of physical strength and endurance; a 
trial of patience and of temper; it isa trial of readiness, of 
Sens and accurate knowledge, and last and chief of all, it 
isa of common sense and knowledge of the world. Ifa 











classes, and they will still leave behind a great majority in 


holds in public opinion.” 


above remarks : 


and Berkeley? The House will not have men who neither 
leans to amusement. 


Lord Stanley about the House of Commons. “ Lord Stanley,” 
says the Zimes of yesterday, “ professes the highest respect for 


judgment of the House is better than the taste and judgment 
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ly if he fails in the last, he may do very well else- | ren 
the medi 


where, but he is not the man who will take a part in man’ 

the House of Commons. I suppose there is no popular assem- lums,so that the audience was not only critical, buy 
bly that has ever existed among men that has commanded so | well up in the subject. Some delay occurred in comme 
much respect and exercised so much power as the h | the performance ; a meagre band of musicians endeavoured 
House of Commons. Now, why is it? To give you all the| vain to fill it up with attempts at a valse, which the 
causes would be too long a story to tell here. It is because | tience of the public would not permit them to finish. At 
there never has existed in the world se ee a white-cravated, blue-coated, gilt-buttoned individnal, 


component members were so thoroughly “~~ —¥ gloves not hands) irreproachably clean, appeared on 
position and in feeling. Take the whole House hh, | stage. coaieed in somewhat docemy > that 
count up—you may easily do it—the number of those who | brothers made no pretensions to supernatural powers, that 


are known to be aspiring to high political office; deduct 
again—and I am happy to say they are very few—those who 
are supposed tocome in on the speculation that they may drop 
in for a comfortable place somewhere: deduct both these 


they were mere passive agents of spiritual manifestations 
ba © not pretend to explain. They do not ask for 
faith ; they address themselves to science, to which they pre 
sent certain phenomena, facts which science and the 
may discuss. The speech was along one, the audience go 
tired, and called out ror “ the experiments,” “ the two brothers” 
and some wicked wag added, Les Deux Sours. ig 
forward at last, looking worn and rather frightened. 
terpreter then invited two of the audience to come upon 
stage to watch the operation. The two who stepped forward 
were greeted with howls of “Confrées !” but these changed 
applause when they named themselves, M. H. de Péne, wel} 
known for a celebrated duel, and editor of the Gazette da 
Etrangers, and the Viscomte Clary. They _—— cords and 
cupboard, saw nothing suspicious, and the brothers were a 
securely as usual tied to their bench. The doors are closed, 
the unearthly hubbub of unmusical instruments commences: 
the spectators ask for light, the spirits by their interpreter ob- 
ject; the public is for a moment silent, and the brothers walk 
out of their box unbound. One of the gentlemen who tied 
them thinks the ropes produced are not the same as he had 
used, but the objection does not prevent a second 
1} tion. This time the brothers who had entered the box un. 
bound are found solidly attached to the bench, but a spectator 
whose attention had been uninterruptedly fixed — bench, 


the House. I say again the great majority of the House on 
both sides is composed of men who have nothing to fear and 
nothing to gain from any minister, and who therefore, 
follow a minister without servility, and oppose him without 
asperity. As regards the character of the House of Commons, 

for one am not afraid it will ever lose the position it now 


eee 


The acute and caustic Spectator thus comments upon the 


Lord Stanley does not often idealize his pictures, but we 
think his theory of the collective sagacity of the House has 
rather ran away with him. Is Mr. Ralph Bernal Osborne, for 
instance, or Mr. H. Berkeley, one of his instructive men? 
And for whom did the House usually call louder than Osborne 


amuse nor teach them, but, like other bodies of mortals, it 
* * Aristotle, we learn, with 


the House, and 


vocates the opinion, sanctioned by the autho- }jumps on the stage, puts his hand on the bench 
rity of Aristotle, and entertained, we believe, by many of its = poten are Wolet tenthes as trawl the bench bends Inte 
most distinguished members, that the collective taste and | middle, and the cords fall at the feet of the ves 


3 


themselves among eo not on their heads. e the 
row, were terrific, but the appearance ot the commissary of 
police, who announced that the money would be 
succeeded in restoring quiet. The company, after e: 
the mysteries of the cupboard, retired, not sorry to fi 
money in their pockets, delighted at having detected the im- 
— and glad to breathe some fresh air, for the heat had 
n stifling. Let us hope that this is the last we shall hearof 
this gross imposture. The believers in spiritualism will 
bably persist in their superstition,and even the case 
Soothens snag bo. tons than it would seem to un- 
biassed observers. Who knows that their discomfiture was 
not a trick of the spirits ?—Dzily News, Paris letter, Sept. 13. 


of any one of the individuals composing it.” This long-headed 
anticipation of Aristotle’s appears to refer to Aristotle’s say’ 
that an assembly is a ‘great composite animal,” wiser an 
better than its elements. It is a very doubtful assertion. 
Among boys certainly, the boldest and worst opinion makes 
the average look worse than it is; among grown men the va- 
lue of the average depends almost wholly on the responsibi- 
lity of the assembly. The average opinion of the British As- 
sociation would be worth nothing on a Reform Bill. Does 
not the 7imes itself aim at discerning the average opinion 
entertained by the whole British nation, or at least its middle 
class, on great events, and probably succeed pretty fairly ? 
Yet an able writer, who has published a curious monogram 
on the Zimes’ view of the American war, shows that on one 
point alone (and that not involving the most startling 
pancies in its opinions), during a single year of the war, it as- 
serted “ that slavery was the cause of the war; 
was one cause and protection another; that slavery had little 
to do with the war and protection much; that it ‘could be all 
but demonstrated’ that slavery had nothing to do with it at 
first, and ‘ quite demonstrate’ that slavery had since 
out of sight ;” finally, that “slavery was the reel on which the 
coil was wound, though not the material of which the coil 
was made.” Did any private thinker flounder as much and 
as flagrantly as this public instructor? If any, very few. 
Average men’s opinions, unless organized by responsibility, is 
no opinion worth having. 

————_@——_— 

A CLose Ocean Race.—The celebrated China clipper 
ship Fiery Cross, 680 tons, Captain Robinson, and the Serica, 708 
tons, Captain G. Innes, from Foo-chow-foo, having on board the 
first teas of the season, arrived at London on Tuesday. Many of 
our readers may not be aware that each year every effort is put 
forth by shipbuilders, shipowners, shipmasters, and others en- 
gaged in the China trade, in order to produce and sail ships out 
and home as speedily as possible, a premium ranging as high as 
£1 per ton being paid by the merchants engaged in the tea trade 
to the owner of the ship arriving with the first of the season's teas. 
This year more than ordinary interest was centred in the arrival 
of the first ship, from the fact of two of the fastest vessels en- | from his 
gaged in the trace having left Foo-chow-foo together, the same 
tug having towed them both to see, and cast them off at the same 
time in the China Sea. So great was the interest excited in the 
result, that we understand large sums, by way of bets, were staked | bing- 
by the partizans of the two ships as to the final result. The Fiery 
Cross was built by Messrs, Challoner, of Liverpool, in December, 
1860, and each year has proved herself one of the fastest clippers 
in the world. She has upon more than one occasion obtained the 
premium. The Serica, however, built by Messrs, Robert Steele, 
and Co., of Gr ek, and hed in August, 1863, completely 
outstripped the Fiery Cross last year. On the outward run to 
China this season the Serica again beat her rival “ down the sea” 
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of the organ. Lulled by the mingled hum and fragrance, 
Rook would often drowse off into a summer dose, until sud- 
denly startled from his dreams by the sharp sound of the Ca- 
thedral bells chiming for service. When once aroused and 
wide-awake, it was very pleasant to see him 
eine ae hgh, when the int 
sw e old tower 
to their thundering But the Rook 
this, and liked to the spire throb, an 
flowers in his garden dance to 
revelled in the full gust and tempest 
was clashed out from the belfry chamber 
The Rook, from long acquaintance, knew 
by their notes, and could di i 
as he a the song of the 
rooklets. g, ring, rang, rang, bing, 
ring ruog, ting-bung, bang-bom ! 
come across 
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by two days. From the fact of two such celebrated clippers hav- that it boreits 
ing been pitted against each other, considerable interest was 

centred in the result in London, Liverpool, and upon the Clyde. voice could 
As we have already stated, both ships were towed to sea together was husbei 
on the 28th of May, and proceeded on their homeward voyage. Soon there 
On the 28rd of June the Serica passed the Straits of Sunda, 27 observatory 


days out, and on the following day the Fiery Cross passed the 
same Straits, being 28 days out. Nothing was again heard of the 
ships until Sunday, when both vessels arrived of the Isle of Wight | #lone 
almost simultaneously. By a stroke off good fortune, however, a 
tug steamer ran alongside the Fiery Cross, and having taken her 
in tow, reached Gravesend same tide. No other tug being in the 
vicinity, the Serica stood out to mid channel, in order to catch 
the flood tide, but did not get or see a steamer again till she got 
to the Foreland, and, in consequence, lost the tide. Had the 
Serica been fortunate enough to have fallen in with the tug sent 
out to bring ber in from the Isle of Wight, all would have been 
well, as both ships would have gone up the Thames together. As 
it was, however, the Fiery Cross got up first, and thus secured the 
premium. The voyage from Foo-chow foo is about 25,000 miles ; 
and when it is remembered that these two vessels left upon the 
same day, and arrived in sight of England after such a long 
voyage together, the victory tothe Fiery Gross in reaching London 
first was very smallindeed. The Fiery Cross is owned in Liver- 
pool. The Serica is owned by Messrs. Finlay and Co., Glasgow. 
The voyage from Foo-chow-foo to London occupied 106 days.— 
Glasgow Herald. 
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Exposur& or THE Davenrort Humspuc.—The Davenport 
Brothers appeared for the first and probably the last time in 
Paris yesterday evening. They had taken the precautioa to 
print upon the tickets (price 25 francs 
Sooetons —_ implicitly 7 the pay 
preter. otwithstanding price charged 
filled, but already before the commencement of 

there were symptoms that things would 





man fails entirely in any one of these but more 





snce 
quietly as in the private abode of the adepts. M. 
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the , the governor, the barber, andthe cook. It was the aotiy Gn cay ite oi Rates Cones he but little use 
barber's duty to wait upon the esquire expectant, page in proposing to the chances of different crops. 
to have “his beard shaved and his head rounded,” as the What the growth of roots during the autumn may be it is not 
step towards honour. The chamberlain had then to select the | attempted mtg A but in so cold a season, and the fore 
wisest and most worthy of the knights te give counsel and advice | part of it ay ci. sooner the seed is in and up, perhaps 
to the novice—a choice which Lord Sydney might find it difficult | the better. d and Scotland must probably participate, 
to make without appearing invidious. A bath having been pre- Saute penegs benty as much as England, in the extraordi- 
pared by the barber, the esquire expectant was duly “ tubbed ;” ug ve tudes of the season expected ; and it is thought 
and while this operation was being performed, he had to listen to | pro that many Euro countries will have unusual 
the wise brethren — him “to defend the Church, and to | summers, though it cannot be surmised of what sort they will 
relieve all widows and maidens as right commandeth.” This duty|be. The vernal equinox has certainly not been an ordinary 
over, the esquire was “ taken softly forth and laid upon a bed to} one: and it is impossible to suppose that the ensuing summer 
dry,” the statutes not contemplating the use of towels. He was|shall beso. The great doubt was, whether the latter part of 
now ready for the vigil in the chapel, where the registrar would | summer should be dry or wet; the balance is thought to turn 
await him in order to eek oo se mga The = _ in favour of wet.”’ 

of Westminster is doubtless t he is relieved from this duty.| Mr, Du Boulay, as weather prophet, is now dead of sun- 
Only fancy what would be his state of mind after “shriving”| stroke, and we Nope nobody will Inherit. his pretensions.— 


Jung Bahadoor or Omer Pacha. Next morning the knights, Exami . 9. (The season in England has been remark- 
ceded by minstrels, went to the esquire’s chamber cis eet and protracted heat. a 

for the great ceremony of the day. The “ most wise” handed 
him his shirt, and the “next worthiest” his breeches; but it is 








there were one or two loiterers over Bass, who narrow 
escaped being too late. One of the most remarkable par 
of the day was the presence, from twelve to half-past four, of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse. As a sample of how contemporary history is 
written, we may allude to one newspaper report, which states 
that the royal visitors owed their not being mobbed to the fact 
that the majority of persons present were foreigners. The 
total of visitors was nearly 6,000, of whom a fou’ may have 
been foreign. By neither —— = nor native element were the 
royal visitors in any way impeded.— Atheneum, Sept. 16. 

THE LATE Mrs. Moonr.—The papers (says the Atheneum 
of the 16th ult.) which have announced the death of Mrs. 
Moore, early last week, have agreed in misstating her age, 
which they set down at sixty-eight. As she married Moore 
in 1811, this would imply that she was only fourteen when 
she married the bard, who was then in his thirty-third year | 
The difference between their ages was by no means so great. 
Another, and a graver mistake, is the repetition of the ma- 
lignant assertion of “the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker,” 
made by him almost before Moore was buried, that the poet 
was a husband who cared little for his wife! This assertion 
gave great pain to Mrs. Moore, and was resented by Lord John 
Russell. The “ Right Hon. John Wilson Croker,” however, 
only aggravated his unmanly offence by sneering at Moore's 
widow as “Lord John’s interesting victimn.” All this ma- 
lignity was the fruit of weli-nursed wrath, which was excited 
Sy fact that fifty years before Moore had omitted to name 

. Croker in the notes to Anacreon. Setting: aside the ter- 
rible affliction of the loss of all their children, the home of 
Tom Moore and Bessy was a happy one. Because his 
journal only records his flittings abroad, and barely alludes to 
his home except in notice of some labour there, and thankful- 
ness that he had leisure to perform it;—because he sang 
lightly of 

Brilliant short pleasure that flashes and dies,— 


men are apt to forget that the poet was a solid scholar, and 
that his knowledge of patristic literature was more real than 
his acquaintance with Fanny of Timmol. It has also been said 
that Moore seldom or never alludes to his wife in,his poetry. 
He was not publicly uxorious, but all his allusions are in ex- 
—= —_. and 4, “oy in ‘his diary are testi- 
monies worth of his admirable wife, and to the high 
a La pany 7 to See Ay estimation in which he held her. “Then come,” he says, 
"A # ies, ridden out for Lord Stamford’s place money, ma.|i2 his metrical invitation to Lord Lansdowne to dine at 

































































































¢ : . Tue Sr. Lecer.—The success of Gladiateur in the St. 
not stated how rival claims to these distinctions were settled. | Leger was greeted with sincere, ajthough not enthusiastic, 
When duly attired, the esquire, after attending service in church, | plaudits. It would be idle to pretend that Yorkshire was not 
and giving a penny and a taper to the priest, was conducted to| more elated twelve years ago, when the same feat of winning 
the sovereign, who bestowed the accolade and badges. The order | the three races of the year was performed by West Aus- 
was remodelled in 1815, and enlarged in 1847 by the addition of | traliay, who was bred and trained in Yorkshire. But the na- 
the “civil side."—Pall Mall Gazette. tives of this country have sense enough to know, and frank- 
, @ good horse when they see him. They 
have long ed foreigners as good customers to horse- 
breeders, and they are not yet beginning to consider them as 
dangerous competitors. Hence the reception of Count La- 
ge and his countrymen at Doncaster was as well calcu- 
fated to promote the preservation of the “ancient cordial,” 
and the consumption of cordials of other kinds, as the cere- 
monies which lately took place at Cherbourg and Portsmouth. 
There may be of opinion as to the skill of the 
English in getting up fétes and balls, but we may venture to 
say that we know how to mani @ race-meeting; and al- 
though it may be conceded that French naval officers under- 
stand their business as well as ours do, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether they have among them an admiral who 
could allot the weights for the {t autumnal handicaps at 
Newmarket.—Saturday Review, . 16. 





TENNYSON AND HIS Raymes.—Perhape there is no poet in 
whom the melody of versification is more strongly marked ; 
and in none of his poems is this melody more beautifully 

t than in “The Dying Swan,” which is very m 
The following lines paint most perfectly a fen subject : 
“ One willow o’er the river ” 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
Above, in the wind, was the swallow, 

find faf thro’ the mariah greea and still, 

D ro 

The led water-courses slept, 
Shotjover with purple and green and yellow.” 

It will be observed, that yellow is here made to rhyme with 
swallow ; a rhyme that is certainly not sanctioned either by 
“ Pronouncing Dictionaries” or by delicate ears. Now, how 
was this? for the laureate’s rhymes are as perfect as any other 
portion of his verse. Doubtless it arose in this way : Tenny- 
son Was an eastern-county man, born (as his biographers tell 
us) “ at his father’s parsonage, at Somerby, in Lincolnshire, in 


naging to get within half a length of the Oaks’ heroine, while | S!operton,— 
1809,” where, —_ —— Se — The ‘Duke and ne headed the remainder. The shout- Then come—if a board so untempting hath power 
by men a ane permet yy as than | 2g and cheering was immense as the winning number was ‘To win thee from grandear, its best shall be thine : 
pronounce it hii ; and, whet more natural, therefore, than hoisted, and Count Lagrange, who was present, must have nd there’s one, long the light of the bard’s happy bower, 


tor a Lincolnshire poet, in describing a Lincolnshire scene, to 
make use of a Lincolnshire rhyme? ._Elsewhere—as, for ex- 
ample, in the “ Lotos-Eaters”—he rhymes yellow in the cus- 
tomary way, Lincolnshire fens not being in view ; just in the 
same way that Swift, mys dye A obedient to the laws of 
Pronouncing Dictionaries, often throws off the yoke, and then, 


been highly gratifi ed at the of the mob, who hall } Who, smiling, will blend her bright welcome with mine. 


lustily round the horse and jockey, and gave vent to their en- 
thusiasm in the most uproarious manner. There was no need 
of the “ twenty lists,” said to have been engaged by a 
contemporary, and it is almost needless to say that Count 





New Trasan’s Cotumn.—A celebrated pork contractor 
for the Federal army presented himself a short time ago at a 
Iptor’s atelier in Rome, and stated his intention of sending a 





durable memento of himself to adorn his native place in America. 
as an Irishman describing Irish scenes, makes use of Irish Lagrange ry ty be ~ ie Loe With an amiable candour he explained to the artist that he had 
tbymes,—for the Dean wrote with rapidity and national en- Tyler, and the two or ae gu ebrities | began life as a poor boy selling matches, and by lucky speculations 


that assembled round (ladiateur, a —— had a‘tained his present gigantic greatness, ‘“ Now,” he con- 
and = yam as the et nt — a suffi 3 tinued, “I’ve seen a muniment in this city as suits my views tos 
room. Aen 4 op wou ts ve * Mr Doncaster | Ucety. A kinder column with little figgers runnin’ up all round 
ay ental damage to > a ne “g) — T lit, and a chap at the top.” ‘ Trajan’s column,” suggests the 
owe moor be was not the slig os ¢ ~ a © Services | artist. ‘ P’r'aps it may be; an’ I wish you to sculp me jes such 
ot a y’ Ay that ie F ee oy ble wr Spe- | another, a workin’ out the whole o' my biagraff, beginning at the 
champions of the interests 4 te D = f Be —_ bottom with a boy a-selling matches, and then keep on winding it 
a was warmly congratulated by Uke of Leaulort | up till it ends with me in an easy attitood at the top!” —American 
Sin, endl ha hag openy ponsen 00 00 prond of tho prowess aie: |PT- 
time, an e prowess dis- : 
played by his s soem, Se, SP ae bas than almonds!” cae pone ne sg A 
that ever looked through a bridle.— Field, ditto. acuniek’ aca ona Sonen the or as BAS DOCH, OO 
cry of a water-carrier, “ May 
God requite it to me!” accompanied by the clatter of cups. 
Almost at the same moment I heard the cries, “ May God 
grant that I easily get rid of them, oh lemons!” and “ Fra- 
grance of Paradise,” with which the leader in henna-blossoms 
tries to induce the passers-by to purchase. “Oh, arouser of 
compassion, oh Lord!” a beggar grunts, and a member of the 
same guild, possessed of greater self-respect, shouts almost 
—. “Tam the guest of God and of the Prophet!” 


NEW-FASHIONED PuBLic-novses.—A Mr. Muir, of Man- 
chester, has taken out a patent for a new-fashioned public-house. 


thusiasm, and, when once carried away with his subject, did 
not pause to blot the rhyme that made music to the ear 
What rbymes could be more Irish than the following which 
eccur in Swift’s brief poem called “ The Journal ot a Modern 
Lady,” who was, of course, a lady of the Emerald Isle :— 
Severe and air, severe and share, put and cut, pays and keys, 
stays and please, tears and forswears, rake well and sequel— 
whieh are no rhymes unless they be given with the brogue.— 
Uutabert Bede. 








A GuastLy Frre.—A curious fire occurred some time since 
in the Cemetery, Kensal Green ; concerning which a few words even 
now may not be amiss, Smoke was discovered issuing from the 
catacombs in the Dissenters’ portion of the ground ; and for some 
time it was impossible to tell exactly where the fire was. As a 
last , a brigad was fitted on with the fire-dress in- 
vented by M.Galibert, similar to the one now being exhibited at the 
Polytechnic Institution. The necessary air was supplied by the 
8) ne. The man descended, and found that the vault No. 
16 was in flames. The fire was then soon extinguished. When 
the steam and smoke had in a great measure passed away, a party 
of men descended to No. 16 vault, which had contained ten 
coffins, some of which were leaden ones. Five of the 
coffins were almost totally consumed; and the others, with one 
exception, were more or less.injured. The stench and the sight 
were horrible. Curious conjectures got afloat as to the origin of 
the fire. Amongst them was one that the fire was the act of a 
Hindoo, who wished to dispose after the Hindoo manner, of the 
body supposed to be there,of one of the suite of the Queen of Oude. 
Other conjectures were based on an alleged discovery of coal and 
tags in one corner of the vault, thought unignited, It seems, 
however, oe fire may -_ arisen a =. > persons 
employed on occasion of the interment Mr. Parkes, : 
having ¢ thrown a piece of lighted paper on one of the coffin-cluths. ANOTHER PROPOSED TRANSATLANTIC] TELEGRAPH.—We 
The vault was exceedingly dry; coffins which had been there understand that the provisional prospectus of auother new 
many years were falling to pieces; and the cloth over the wood- telegraph company, having for its object the establishment of 
work nm in shreds like tinder. At the upper part of the vault communication between this country and America, 
; has been issued. The company is to be known as Allan’s 
Ocean —— Company [Limited], from the circumstance 
that the which it is proposed to lay is to be constructed 
on the principle advocated by Mr. Allan, the well-known elec- 
trician and engineer, the advantages of which we pointed out 
a few days ago. The capital to be raised is stated at £150,000; 
and it is proposed, in order practically to test the superiority 
of Allan’s cable, to lay it in the first instance from Falmouth to 
Oporto, and, should this section work satisfactorily, to carry 

: . it across the Atlantic to Halifax. The present Atlentic Tele- 
Wearser-Unwise.— We 





A CHapTer on GamBLING.—“One gentleman at Baden- 
Baden, a Russian, was so elated after an unparalled run of good 
fortune, that he went out and ordered a glorious feed for himself 
and friends at the restauration; but during the interval while 
dinner was preparing he thought he would go back and wina little 
more. His good fortune, however, had deserted him, and he lost 
not only all his winnings, but every florin he was possessed of, so 
he was compelled to countermand the dinner. On the arrival of 
his remittances, determined not to be baulked of his repast this 
time by want of funds, he paid for a spread for twelve before- 
hand; but his luck was very bad, and he actually — back to 
the restausatour, asd, efter vgme negesiation, sels him the dlaner The patentee says his idea “ consists in constructing the whole of 
back at half-price. The money he weocives was, of yeep red front of public-houses, and other houses of poor borden of 
speedily lost. Another student of Heidelberg, won at a sitting late glass, to enabl tide toche these iia. 5 ’ 
970 florins, but disdaining to retire without a round thousand, he - 4 cola qumans oF tek wane a aoe feet wide a pooled 
to admit customers, but to prevent the entrance of females with 
steel crinolines, A space is left between the front of the house of 
entertainment and the footpath, of not less than three feet wide, 
under which passes a heated flue ; this space affords shelter and 
warmth to destitute poor during the night. When the house is 
closed at night, and on Sundays, a public fountain, provided with 
a filter, supplied with water from the house, is turned on for the 
benefit of the public. The whole interior is visible to persons 
passing in front ot the building, and will, to a great extent, 
check inebriety and the improper behaviour of persons obtaining 
refreshment.” cattle 

A Race wit a Buiu.—Some forty years ago the mana- 
gers of a race course near Brownsville, on the a. 
published a notice of a race, one mile heats, on a particular 
day, for a purse of $100, “ Free for anything with four legs 
and hair on.” A man in the neighbourhood named Hayes 
had a bull that he was in the habit of riding to mill with his 








tempted fortune too long, and lost it all back, as well as his own 
money. The most absurd thing was, that not having any friends 
in Baden, he was driven to return ‘per pedes’ to his university, a 
distance of more than 100 miles.”— Wrazall. 





communicated flame to the wood of the outer coffin, and so on to 
the others on the same tier. Although molten lead dropped all 
— the coffin of Mr. Parkes, it was but slightly injured. — 





juoted in umber of the 15th us ie aclne ceoubtemn con Unie toe nao 
q our ni graph Com purpose £20 for the transmission of | He Di it it to any one, but aroun 
of pet ¢ So ueee 6 peony To bom awed py > Fond but the tariff given in the tench 0 suneben of Ginan. ox esvers moend bt nights, un- 
with recognition thereof in a paragraph of the Times of the] is only £4 for the same thing. One of the advantages of Al-| keep the right course. He rode with spurs, which the bull 
20th of August last, and in leading articles of the Standard | \an’s cable is that it can be laid without much expense, and | consi ; 80 much so that he always bellowed 
nd | ee ey of September ee Oot eames gout it is calculated that, not eoddied with any loss through peameeg = | were oent> a. On the hall 

a horseback—on § 

Fone, ype — — came | previous failure, the un: g should pay as well at this | race, Hayes came upon the ground 


rate as its rival at a much higher. As soon as the business in- | Instead of a saddle, he had dried an ox-hide; r 
seein bined o ee eather cable between Falmouth | of which, with the horns still on, he had placed on the bull’s 
and Halifax direct.— North British Daily Mail. rump. He carried # short tin horn in 


men race ; 
More “ Exrente Conprae.”—Oa Tuesday there was a| but the owners of the horses that were entered objected. 
pleasant spectacle at the Crystal Palace. Three steamers and | Hayes appealed to the the 
jal train brought over 1,400 excursionists from Calais, | bull had “ four | and hair 
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THE ALBION. 





contended they were swindled out of their purse, and that kad 
it not been for Hayes’ horn and ox-hide, which he ought not 
to have been permitted to bring upon the ground the th 
would not have turned out as it did. Upon this Hayes tol 
them his bull could beat their horses anyhow, and if they 
would put up a hundred dollars the purse he had won, 


= race with them. His offer was accepted and the money 


They again took their place at the starting post, and the 

was given. Hayes gave the bull another touch with 

the spur, and the bull gave a tremendous bellow. The horses 

remembering the dreadful sound, thought all the rest was 

coming as before. yn Ay BR, nin spite of the ex- 

ertion of their riders, while Hayes galloped his bull around 
the track and won the money. 





Tue Great Frre at ConstantrvorpLe.—No fewer than 
2,800 houses, —y buildings, and places dedicated to divine 
for the most part levelled with the ground, 
and the principal mosques are now nowhere to be seen. Over 
22,500 persons-had to rush out of their habitations, almost 
naked, to escape from the ravages of the fire. The conflagration 
commenced in a building two stories high. From that 
the flames spread with rapidity, igniting in succession whole 
rows of houses and stores on the north-west side. The scene 


taken place. The burnt-out people and their children had to 
sleep in the fields and gardens near. The principal portions 
of the houses were com in a great measure of timber. 
No conflagration of such magnitude has taken place since the 
burning of the city of Hamburg. The fire is now considered 
to have been fairly stopped at each pot. Whole str-ets, 
aquares, mosques, and government 
away a uaeaoten hk sep) ape taken to 
up 8 subscription for the nenng of the poor burnt-out 
come, which, it is to be 
to. The idea of a connexion between pestilence and fire is 
strengthened by its occurrence. The ulterior result, however, 
may be a great good to Constantinople.— Builder, 16. 


a 
DEER-STALKING ADVENTURE.—T he Inverness Courier pub- 
lishes the following extract from a letter written my b 
Mr. Horatio Ross :—* Last Monday ye! son and had 
a famous day’s sport in this little forest (Glendibidale). We took 
different beats. I killed two stags came home, Just be- 
fore dinner the servant announced to me that a wounded stag 
was to be seen descending a hill near the lodga I took my 
Westley Richards carbine and ran out to try and shoot h 
but about a mile from the cottage I fell in with a herd 
ay Symp bp te EE ALES 
and I two out of the herd, 1 15st. 
including the wounded deer that passed ¢ l og h 
we e 
os clean deer, “ite lost an 
hth ina provoking manner. At his second stalk he 
with his two ots, knocked over three stags—one was killed 
on the oy and the other two wounded. Both got up; one 
e 


E 
£ 
: 


got up; 

d the cottage, as I have described, and was afterwards 
Filled ; the other walked quietly for a couple of hundred 
—— lay down. When my son peemote 2 Bae, 3, to 

t di found that all the had dropped out 
of bis pe et in crawling up to the herd of deer, and there he 
was with an empty rifle, and a wounded stag close to him. 
Nothing could be done but sit down and watch the stag, and 
send the forester for more bullets. This he did, and sat for 
an hour and a half close to the stag, each eyeing the other. 
When at last the forester reappeared and was seen approach- 
ing, the stag got on his legs, went over the ridge of the hill 
and was never seen It was a curious deer-stalking 
adventure—almost equal to what occurred to me many 
ago in Mar Forest. I had killed a stag and was 
home, the ponies following with the dead 
behind. A herd of (eer crossed the river and passed I 
easily got up tothem and rolled a stag over. I went up to 
ui 


the stag and saw the shot had passed through his } 80, to 
finish kim, I put the rifle close to his side and fired the other 
ball through his chest. I then took him by the horns to drag 
him down to the path, intending to leave him on it, so that 


the men with the might bring him to Mar 


; 


When I raised bim I found he could stand, and he ran about 
twenty yards down the hill and fell. I th t it would be 
easier for me to send him down the hill in this way than to 


drag the ag + | brute. Six times I lifted him on 
legs, inten to him when he reached the Bui 
when he d it the g d was level, and he did not fall 
but went off. My rifle was empty—he crossed the river, the 
sun had set, and I never saw him again.” 
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ANOTHER ALPINE ACCIDENT.—Hrlangen, Sept 7.—Intelli- 
nee been —y here S acae a yo acci- 

t. It appears two students of at Erlangen 
University, Herren Chrestin, and Hiaseh ottoen 
: , ® Neukirchen guide, attempted the ascent of the 


< 


the mountain eafely at noon. In their descent 
Hinsch followed the guide Nussbaumer, succeeded in passing 
over a bridge formed by frozen snow across a crevasse, but 
the ice broke beneath Hinsch, who was at once precipitated, 
without being greatly hurt in the fall, toa depth of 100 feet 
down the crevasse. Ihe unfortunate man fell until he 
was jammed in by the breast and back. He shouted for help, 
announcing that his arms were still free. Th 
ever, had not only neglected the precaution of ‘tying the 
, but had not even brought a rope with . 
led down to the sufferer that a rope must be fetched, and 
ess than eight hours. “I can’t 


: 
: 
Es 
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E 
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to 

parents.” plaid the of its 
inpartin + Oe See en Se cuntirwabendis eee 
it, pi 7 in 
the mean had ly descended with the guide to a herds- 


about 50 feet, 
narrowness 


Hareus, or Garth, w 


membered for the 


New Zealand. 

one with much scopeffor ambition,‘but we must respect what must | 6€t fire to her 
poiganat grief or a heavy weight, have drawn him to such a 

© wasa true patriot, and we wish him success in 

New Zealand.— Court Journal. 


resolution. 








being unable to descend further owing to the 
of the space. Some distance lower he 
corpse of the unfortunate youth with the head hanging on 
one side. He had been frozen to death.—Reuter’s Express. 


> 

A Bop Szan Srarxer.—A bold feat was performed at 
the island of Gairsay one day last week by a young man, James 
is fond of seal shooting, and who is also a 
good shot. After reaching the island he left his boat and wandered 
around the shore in search of seals. 
about one hundred yards from the beach, and gave the “‘ selchie” 
a shot which evidently took effect. The young man, afraid of los- 
ing his victim, immediately stripped, swam out to the 9 
seal, seized the animal by the flippers with his teeth, and thus, 
dog fashion, triumphantly carried his prize ashore.— Orkney 
he would take off the ox-hide and leave the tin horn, and run | Herald. 

An Ex1iz.—Bishop Monrad, whose name must be well re- 
tical part he played during the Danish war, 
has made known his determination to expatriate himself and leave 
Denmark for ever. He assigns, as a cause his little hope of ever 
seeing Denmark playing the part in the affairs of the world that 
she did before, and the belief he has that Denmark will not offer 
his children the due means of —_- acareer ora livelihood 
for the future. The place that the Bis! 


At last he observed one 





op has exiled himself to is 
He has certainly not chosen a very lively spot, nor 
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i oe CoeSas ie er 
we need say, isa 
$d. It is more likely than Soy other 
C) 


— of visitors = Dublin, Se Committes 
stringent regulations for expedi the es. Ten games at 
least must be played within a week in the two first toursemente, 
while only two ours will be allowed to each player for every 
moves di each game. Every e must be played 

a sitting dra’ es will not be counted. These 
ulations ve our approval — Herr Lowenthal, Sept 27. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 873.—By X. Y. Z. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves, 


So.ution to Prosiem No, 872. 


White. Black, 
toK5 1. Kto Kt4 
29.8 & 2. K tks either Kt* 
to Kt 8, becoming a Kt mate. 


* If, instead, the K move to his Q R 5, or Q B5, White mates 
with one or other of his Kts, at B 5, or R 5. 





Tus Dustin Cuess Concress.—Profiting by the lessons of ex- 

ence, the Committee have 
mal Tournament on the same scheme as that ad by the 
London Chess Club in 1851, viz., that each player s contest 


Britain and Ireland; while a third 
I amateurs who are too 





A Dwarr Enditx.—One of the most 
Wakefield Exhibition 
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world.” It stands scarcel 
with a glass shade. The 
arms, and makes 7,000 revolutions per minute. 
and boiler is fastened together with thirty-eight screws ani 
the whole weighirg fourteen grains, or under one quarter 
urer says of it that the evaporation 
t minutes. This dwarf 
by aclock manufacturer 
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drops of water will drive the engine e 
piece of mechanism is designed and 


Pranos.—Messrs, A. H. Gale and Co. have just introduced 

the “ Piano-forte Orientale,” which means their own celebrated 

fortes in beautiful cases of jet and gold. This luxurious 

become quite fashionable in the drawing- 

of thiest citizens, but Messrs. Gale and Co., 

have the credit of first in Some 
beau i 


Street. —Hvening Post. 
ROF. JOHN W. 
Instruction in ELOC 
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BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omces, {°3 Wma hee ROE 





THE GRHAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Str James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLSB! 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 


t of the utmost consequence, 
convenient mode of opera- 


arena remains open to those 
modest to combat their British or 
adversaries in the two previously-named encounters. 
With a view to obviate the inconvenience consequent on a long 


have made some 


druggists, 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 





Tue Removat To Orrawa.—A notice in the 
of Saturday informs the public that the Crown 
would be clozed on M 


een ane CRS assurance that the enter- | m 
prise was quite devoid of Conger. They reached the top of | Post Offies 
3 





are hereafter to be addressed to Ottawa, 
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Sole United States Agent. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 





sa ate 
for the transaction of business, 
at Ottawa on the 16th of October. All com- 
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At last 
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